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From the English Magazines, Aug. and Sept 1890. 
EXCURSION FROM EDINBURGH TO DUBLIN, 


BY AN AMERICAN. 


Glasgow, Friday, April 11, 1817. 


He had politely invited me to visit him 


A? the hour of dinner we went to in Glasgow, and this morning [ called 


‘ North wood-side,’ a delightful 
country residence about two miles from 
Glasgow, the ‘property of an opulent 
merchant. Itis situated upomsthe Kel- 
vin, a tributary stream of the Clyde, 
and, together with its grounds, exhibits 
striking evidences of the elegant but 
cosily taste of its proprietor. The gen- 
tleman had been in America, and was 
nota little attached to its form of 
government,—a partiality which natu- 
rally extended itself to the individuals 
concerned in its administration ; and, 
accordingly we were gratified with be- 
holding the portraits of ate our 
most distinguished countrymen adorn- 
ing the Walls of his apartments. The 
_afternqon pi highly to our satisfac- 
tion; a rhe have 
cepted an invitation, which was given 
with a sincerity which cot 
mistaken, to — our visi 
the day, but for eng gemen 
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at his house, and half an hour 
with him, I found him thea m - 
gaged in completing some preparations 
for a journey to London which he is to 
commence on Monday. He desired my 
company at supper in the e , and 
extended the invitation to compa- 
nion. We found a few friends at his 
house, among whom were several ladies. 
Mrs. C. possesses a pleasing person, 
and ing manners, and performed 
the honours of the table with great pro- 
priety. Dr. fini he 1 

sary arrange for his jou eyyand 
entered freely into anvanimated and in- 
structive conversation, His €olloquial 
powertiiare of an high order. “Even in 
familiar | 
and striking;—although he seems not 
to be ambitious of display or the - 
tinction of taking | a lead.—He is 
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dicity in Scotland. As an instance of 
the unnatural state of things ia Glasgow 
itself, he eres to the sum of 4 
sterling, ch in Jess than a month 
had been raised by subscription in this 
single city, for the relief of the poorer 
classes. T'o the honour, however, of the 
wealthy population of Glasgow, it 
should be added, that the wopies thus 
contributed, bave been more than 
enough, with other private benefactions, 
pply the present need; and the 
us has been funded to meet some 
future, and I hope, very vas? exi- 
gency. 

Conversation at table turned upon 
that dark and malignant spirit of infi- 
delity, which under . various forms, 
seems insidiously stealing like a pesti- 
lence throughout society. Dr. C.’s re- 
marks upon this subject were very elo- 
quent, both in commenting upon the 
different masks which it assumes, and 

e coverts wherein it lurks, and in sug- 
gesting some seemingly effectual checks 
to the prevalence of this tremendous 
evil, The inquiries of Dr. C. relative 
to America, as well now as during a 
former interview, indicated no small 
degree of attention which he has paid 
to its civil and religious institutions. 
He spoke in terms of great commenda- 
tion of the writings of the late Jonathan 
Edwards, and pronounced them to be 
among the ablest in English theology, 
In metaphiysics he considers Edwards 
to ha alled the dee est thinkers of 
his ee : 

The sup at Dr Cc s was liberally 
and tastefully provided. _ Immediately 
after itsremoval, and before the wine 
was placed upon the table, the service 
of evening devotion was introduced. 
It was simple but engaging ; consisting 
of a portion of serpture, which was 
read with great solemnity, and a prayer, 
during which allthe company kneeled, 
as is usual to family devotions through- 
out this country. The servants were 
present. It was nearly twelve o'clock 
when we took leave of Dr.C. A very 
friendly. request, Which . he made that I 
would visit bint hereafter in Glasgow, I 
fear that J shall never. 
power.to comply with. 
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Glasgow, 14th April.—Y esterday | 
had the satisfaction to hear Dr, Chal- 
mers preach once more. It was gene- 
rally understood that it would be the 
last time that he would officiate ip - 
Giasgow fortwo or three months, and 
the crowds which assembled to hear him 
were very great. He was x: from 
his own pulpit, by exchafige, in the 
morning, which did not prevent, how- 
ever, many from following him to the 
— where he preached. ‘The Tron, 

', the afternoon, was overflowing some 
sani before’the hour of service, and tlie 
rush of people to the doors was as great 
as I have seen at Covent Garden, when 
Jolin Kemble was to play. IT repaired 
early tothe church with some ladies, 
and we were fortunate in procuring ex- 
cellent seats, Dr, C. fully equalled my 
expectations, although [I have heard 
him in Edinburgh produce a superior 
effect. ‘The eloquence ot this great man 
is very vehement and impassioned. 
The effect which he produces in preach- 
ing, does not consist in approaching his 
point by any artful and covert process 
of reasoning and illustration, but by 
openly Matching up and confronting it 
with unhesitating and manly intre- 
pidity. Whatever faults may be de- 
tected in Dr. C.’s style by the cool eye 
of fastidious criticism,—tfrom the pro- 
fusion of his ornaments, thé overstrain- 
ing of his metaphors, the redundancy 
of his expressions,—perhaps there is no 
person living who, when Once seen 
and beard, would be pronounced more 
free than he from the petty or laboured 
artifices which are generally employed 
to recommend and enforce instruction. 
So regardless is he of the factitious aids 
of composition, that his style‘may often 
be considered, negligent, and sometimes 
even coarse. This again may be re- 
garded by hyper-critics as a species of 
affectation ; a contrary, and, I believe, 
ajuster inference may be drawn from 
the fact. Dr. Cy unconsciously over- 
looks, while he is thought studiously to 
disdain, the more common trappings 
and gilding ofc ition. “Tn preach- 
ing, he seems wholly absorbed in his 
in, and. to be irresis- 
tibly borne along by the grandeur of 
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his theme. As a man, he. appears to 
sink under a prostrating sé@nse of his 
own personal nothingness, but as a 
herald of the christian faith, he rises to 
the majesty of more than mortal eleva- 
tion. In discussing the great truths of 






Revelati iS. Imagination, it is true, 
kindles ; strange it would be if it 
did not. The fire which is elicited is 


the natural effect of the rapid motion 
of his thoughts, combined with the 
fervour of his ardent piety. Hissingle 
services yesterday were enough to prove 
him the first preacher of his age. In 
each of his discourses there are some 
parts which are particularly impas- 
sioned, and at such moments he hurries 
onward as with the excitement of in- 
spiration, and produces an effect which 
Whitefield could not have surpassed. 
At these times, too, the listening au- 
dience may be seen bending forward, 
as if with breathless interest, to catch 
each word asit falls from his lips; and, 
on hig arriving at the conelusinn of the 
particular train of sentiment, again 
arousing as from the spell of a dream 
to the reality of conscious® existence. 
This is not fancy, or, if it be, it is one 
which T am not singular in possessing. 
Dr. Cat least produces the effect of 
awakening susceptibilities in the most 
obdurate bosoms. I was present Gre 
evening when he was preaching in 
lady Glenorchy’s chapel,in Edinburgh, 
and occupied a’seat next to Spurzheim, 
the celebrated craniologist. I noticed 
that he was deeply engaged by the 
preacher. On his finishiug, | enquired 
what he thought of him? “It is too 
much, too much,” said he, passing his 
hand acregs his forehead, “my. brain 
13 of a fever by what I have been hear- 
ing,” a striking declaration from a cold 
and phlegmatic German, 

Dr. C. seems to act,and feel as one, 
who, possessed of great intellectual 
endowments, is conscious that he owes 
them allto the service of religion. His 
aim apparently is, to “bring ever 


thought into captivity to the wuth of 
Christ,” and to east down each lofty 
imagination,” at the foot of the crossy 


‘To add to the weight of his discourses, 
he is accustomed to call into requisition 
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the abounding stores of his yarious 
knowledge. In deliveringghis sermons 
he usually commences in a low, but 
always a distinct.tone of voice; aod 
proceeds for sdmé time with a calm and 
uniform utterance. As his subject 
is developed, his mind and feelings 
gradually expand, and his voice is in- 





sensibly raised. His manner at first is 


not prepossessing; .por indeed is bis 
voice to an English ear, as it bas Mue 
of the Fifeshire accent. ‘The heater, 
however, soon loses whatever is dis- 
a le in each ; and even forgets the 
map while listening tothe message of 
the preacher. Dr. C. appears turned of 
thirty-eight, in his person he is tall, 
andrather slender; his hair and com- 
plexion incline to dak ; his eye is@ 
blue tending to grays and is distin- 
guished at first only by a Certain hea- 
viness in its expression. It beams how- 
ever in conversation, and flashes ia 
public discourse. 

Some facts in the history of this 
extraordinary man are peculiar. For 
the first few years of his ministry he 
was settled in Kilmany, an inconsid- 
erable parish in the county of Fife. 
While there,he was generally accounted 
a man of talents, but rather indifferent 
to the duties of his profession, fond of 
social and gay company, proud of bis 
intellectual powers and’ no- so of 
his acquirements, and careless of the 
construction which the _moré$erious 


part of the community might pet upon 
his principles and seatiments. If I am 


correctly informed, he occasionally gave 
lectares.in natural philosophy at the 
salve of St. Andrews, and was 
considered as belonging to the moder- 
ate party in the kirk. Dr. Brewster 
applied to him 6 write the article 
Christianity, in his Encyclopedia; and 
it is said, that the traim of thought into 
which his investigation led him, termi- 
nated im tonvictions which had the 
Changing his whole course of 
sentiments; and from that 
moment, entering ito the ranks of 
orthodosy, he beca eminent and 
powerful ‘champion of the faith. His 








essay has since been published in a 
separate form, and entitled the “ Evi- 
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dences of Christianity.” Shortly after 
this remarkable change, his reputation 
rose with astonishing rapidity ; his zeal 
in the service of religion became inex- 
tinguishable ; and if ‘the excellence of 
a preacher is to be estimated by his 
popularity, Dr. C. is decidedly the first 
in Great Britain. He was transferred 
to Glasgow two or three years ago. 
His parish is very large, consisting, as he 
told me, of nearly ten thousand souls. 
So great a number imposes duties upon 
him peculiarly heavy; nor does his 
constitution seem capable of sustaining 
his fatigues. In delivering his dis- 
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courses from the pulpit, which gener- 
ally occupy an hour, it is usual with - 
him to stop about midway, and read a 
hymn of six or eight verses, to be sung 
bythe audience, while an opportunity 
is given him to recover from the partial 
exhaustion occasioned by thiswehement 
oratory. ‘The people in Edinburgh are 
desirous of erecting a church for him, 
and requesting him to settle amon 
them ; but an obstacle is found in the 
jealousy of the inhabitants of Glasgow, 
who look with no small uneasiness upon 
every thing which tends to aggrandize 
the reputation of Edinburgh. 








OLD STORIES. 


From Baldwin’s London Magazine. 


THE CASTLE-GOBLIN. 

WO lovers, a youth and a maiden, 

once lived on the banks of the 
Rhine, where it winds between the lofty 
rocks, and is overhung with gloomy fo- 
rests. The passage-barks go furiously 
with the stream of the river in this part ; 
and the helmsman used to return thanks 
to the Virgin when he saw behind him 
the old Single Tower of Neuftchaberg. 
From this ruin, standing upright and 
alone, like a pine-tree, the owl still sent 
a long and loud cry, when the shadow 
of night fell heavily from the lofty bank 
over the boiling current of the profound 
water, 

Once, only once, dear life of my soul, 
do I desire to have thee to myself, with- 
out fear of spies ; that fancy may be 
left free to the delight which thy pres- 
ence would ever bring, did not the eye 
of jealous suspicion watch me, as for the 
secret robber of the fold. 

She listened to his pleading breath, 
and tears filled her blue eyes. But the 
maiden spake not in reply, for her heart 
beat, and caused the words to die on 
her powerless tongue. 

Look up, my love, look up! Behold 
the old Single Tower of Neuftchaberg : 
to it the helmsman looks as he guides 
the passage-bark. Hearken ! the owl 
sends forth his long and loud cry, for 
‘the shadow of night falls heayily on the 
deep water. Am I dear to thee, thou 


beloved one? If so, meet me there, 
above, even where the owl cries, at the 
safe midnight hour: then the world shall 
be only to us, 

The maiden shuddered : but, as she 
trembled, she came more close to the 
bosom ofthe youth. Thou artdearto me; 
and well thou knowest how dear! but, 
alas, how shall I meet thee at midnight 
at the old Single Tower of Neuftcha- 
berg! Doth not the cry of the foul 
bird already chill my blood? And shall 
I dare to meet the dulleyes of the 
Castle-Goblin, as they gleam witha 
grey light from the narrow window- 
holes of the silent ruin ! 

As she spake, the owl again shrieked 
loud and long: it seemed the hollo of 
the Castle-Goblin :*the lovers started ; 
and the helmsmany as the sound lea 
through the water-caves, made the sign. 
of the crm and prayed earnestly to the 
Virgin. Ina moment all was again 
still: nothing was heard but the motion 
of the boiling current. 

Slowly rose the moon, with creeping 
edge, above the dim boundary of the 
night-sky. And, as_ she rose, a trem- 
bling light fell on the old Single Tower. 
Then its narrow window-holes appear- 
ed, and the clearing. air shone beyond 
them. No Goblin-eyes gleamed as in 
horrid sockets : the bramble and the i ivy 
hung over the rifted fragments, and the 
parted leaves of each were distinct y seen 
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The maiden stood close to the youth, 
who soothingly inclined her cheek to his. 
The night-wind mingled with their 
breathings, and the rushing of the im- 
petuous Rhine seemed less fierce in its 
noise. ‘The cry of the owl had ceased. 

And doth»the beloved-one fear the 
Castle-Goblin, said the enamoured 
youth? Love hath no idle fears: 
itonly dreadeth the jealous suspicion 
that causeth separation, and sad disap- 
pointment, and wan anxiety. 

The maiden wept, but still her cheek 
rested on the youth’s. Ah, more than 
the Castle-Goblin, I dread the demons 
that dwell in the heart. Let me not 
name them: thou wilt spare me the 
shame. Guard then thy fidelity, whilst 
thou preservest thy patience; and save 
thyself from remorse, and me, thy love, 
from guilt and dark disgrace! 

And now the moon shone clear and 
full in the height of the heavenly arch. 
All the air was a silvery blue: even 
the old Single Tower of Neuftchaberg 
was arrayed ina mild brightness. Its 
narrow window-holes seemed stripes 
of light, enlivening the gloom of its 
ruined walls. As the passage-bark 
glided swiftly below the rock, the sound 
of the anthem, sung by the helmsman 
to the divine Mother and Virgin, with 
hair of gold, rose above the rushing of 
the water. The lovers stood, silent 
and close together, in the beauty of the 
fair night. Scarcely were seen to move 
the heads of the wild field-flowers, as 
the gentle wind fleeted onward to the 
smiling distance. 

But soon the-lover prayed more fer- 
vently than before: Meet me at the 
sate hour of midnight, in the me wo 
court of the ruined tower !"Phere the 
world shall be only to us and the 
evil eye of suspicion shall be away ! 

Faultering accents moved on the 
tongue of the maiden, and she found 
her lips joined, with soft and lingering 
pressure, to the youth’s,. _ Passion was 
in their hearts, 

The moon d 








inded redly to ‘the 
Opposite verge of @he fading heaven. 
Moaning, deep, and broken, commen- 
ced again the hooting of the bird of 
night, The breeze came chill, and 
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with a swelling noise, from the forest 
on the hills behind : the voice of the 
river rose; and a melancholy shade 
fell over the old Single Tower of Neuft- 
chaberg. 

Where the lovers stood was now an 
empty space. ‘They had disappeared. 
The wild field-flowers bent their heads. 
to the ground, as the cutting wind gli- 
ded swiftly by. | 

See! the moon now scarcely pre- 
serves her swarthy discoloured rim, 
above the far-distant limit of the night- 
sky. A vapour is gone forth, and the 
shadows are dense. 

Whose is that form that ascends the 
rocky path-way towards the grey ruin? 
It isthe maiden that climbs amongst 


the waving bushes, in the steep and ~ 


flutters 
18 pauses, 


narrow track. Her white 
in the air ; her steps slide ; 


as if she would return. Midnightis near, 


She advances again: and now she is 
lost in the shade of the old tower. 

Hark! in one loud, continuous, 
shrill cry, the owl is heard: the sound 
lengthens as it speeds; the boatmen 
listen aghast. The figure of the mai- 
den, passes by a chasm in the grey 
wall. ‘The moon drops intoythe abyss, 
and all is dark. 

But the youth hath met his beloved 
one, and tears of joy and gratitude run 


down his flushed cheeks. . His arms 
entwine her waist: they are jo the 
court-yard of the tower. Their eyes 


are full of love ¢ their souls are as 
their eyes, Wickes battlements rise 
over them ; riven arches, fragments of 
fallen strength are about. Drearily 
gleam the narrow window-holes ia the 
darkness ; and the waving thistle rust- 
les, as if to alarm. 

They are seated on. the soft moss 
that springs from t cient stones. 
High beats the hes tof the youth, for 

spicion does not watch: but 
the maiden. tre 2S : cr hands are 
cold; she is weak, and timid, and mut- 
ters as a sick child. 

A clammy nore 
senses 
low.d 
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h’s quick kisses have not fallen in 
vain On her lips; bis heart beats against 
hers : time and place vanish from her 
perception : in her inward soul move 
the yawnings of delirious love. 

In vain rushes through the ruin the 
power of the up-risen tempest through 
the desolate place. The owl shrieks 
against the wind, in vain. The angel 
of female shame is about to fly—when, 
lo, a burst of rain and thunder! The 
heavy bird gives a last cry, and strikes 
with flapping wing, affrighted from 
his dark roost! A dead silence thea 
prevails, and, from the church-steeple in 
the valley, is heard the iron-blow of the 
midnight hammer. 

What rises from the black mouth of 
the tearful dungeon? The eyes of the 
lovers aredixed, as by a spirituai power. 

As it fog & Is it cloud? Is ita hu- 
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wards the maiden and the youth; an 
infant lies at her breast, half covered by 
a stained shroud. 

They are saved by the doleful vis. 
ion! Eternal Father, now is the doom 
accomplished: now is the long-past 
crime atoned for, uttered the pale lips 
of the Spectral-woman.—The decree 
is fulfilled ; for twosouls are this night 
rescued from the guilt into which my 
earthly life had fallen ! | 

‘The maiden sunk her head: the 
lover regarded her with a look of holy 
but troubled affection. Slowly the 
Spectral woman raised in her arms the 
shroud-wrapped child. Mercy, mercy! 
was chaunted in the air above: sweet 
sounds of harps were heard; the ghost- 
ly figures vanished in a flood of morn- 
ing splendour. Soon all had disap- 
peared ; andin acalm, but dark night, 


the guiltless lovers descended to the 
Rhine from the old Single Tower of 
Neuftchaberg, 


- man shape? Is ita light contending 
~~ «withthe darkness? A Spectral-wo- 
~ man comes forth; she advances to- 
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MODERN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 








ITTLE did the authors of the 
Spectator, the Tatler, and the 
Guardian think, while gratifying the 
simplé appetites of our fathers for peri- 
odical literature, how great would be 
a wimber, and how extensive the in- 
flaefice, of their successors in the nine- 
teenth century. Little did they know 
that they were preparing the way for 
this strange era in the world of letters, 
when Reviews and Magazines super- 
sede the necessity of research or thought 
—when each month they become more 
spirited, more poignant, and more ex- 
citing —and on every appearance awak- 
en a pleasing crowd of turbulent sensa- 
tions in authors, contributors, and the 
few who belong to neither of these 
classes, unknown to our laborious an- 
cestors. Without entering, at present, 
into the enquiry whether this system 
be, on the whdle, as beneficial as it is 
lively, we will just lightly glance at the 
chief of its productions, Which have 
such varied and extensive influences for 
good or for evil, 





EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
The Edinburgh Review—though 


its power is now on the wane—has 
perhaps,on the whole, produced a deep- 
er and more extensive impression on 
the public mind than any other work 
of its species, It has two distinct char- 
acters—that of a series of original es- 
says, and a critical examination of the 
new works of particular authors. The 
first of these constitutes its fairest claim 
to. honourable distinction. In. this 
point of view, it has one extraordinary 
merit, that instead of partially illustra- 
ting only one set of doctrines, it con- 
tains disquisitions equally convincing 
on almost all sides of almost all ques- 
tions of literature or state policy. The 
“bane and antidote” are frequently to 
be found in the ample compass of its 
volumes, and aotunfrequently from the 
same pen. Its & on Political 
Economy display talents of a very u0- 
common order. Their writers "have 
contrived to make the dryest subjects 
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enchanting, and the lowest and most 
debasing theories beautiful. ‘Touched 
by them, the wretched dogmas of ex- 

ediency have worn the air of venera- 
ble truths, and the degrading specula- 
tions of Malthus have appeared full of 
benevolence and of wisdom. They 
have exertedthe uncommon art, while 
working up a sophism into every possi- 
ble form, to seem as though they had 
boundless store of reasons to spare—a 
very exuberance of proof—which the 
clearness of their argument rendered it 
unnecessary to use. The celebrated 
Editor of this work, with little imagina- 
tion—little genuine wit—-and no clear 
view of any great and central principles 
of criticism, has contrived to dazzle, to 
astonish. and occasionally to delight, 
multitudes of readers, and, “at one pe- 
riod, to hold the temporary fate of au- 
thors at his will. His qualities are all 
singularly adapted to his office. “With- 
out deep feeling, which few can under- 
stand, he has a quick sensibility with 
which all can sympathize; without a 
command of images, he has a glittering 
radiance of words which the most su- 
perficial may admire; neither too 
hard-hearted always to refuse his ad- 
miration, nor too kindly to suppress a 
sneer, he has been enabled to appear 
most witty, most wise, and most elo- 
quent, tothose who have chosen him 
for their oracle. As Reviewers, who 
have exercised a fearful power over the 
hearts and the destinies of young aspir- 
ants to fame, this gentleman, and his 
varied coadjutors have done many 
great and irreparable wrongs. Their 
very motto, “ Judex damnatur cum 
nocens absolvitur,” applied to works 


offending only by their want-of pro 
ae 


asserted a fictitious crime to be 

ed by a voluntary tribunal.” It im- 
plied that the author of a dull book 
was a criminal, whose sensibilities jus- 
tice required to be stretched on the 
the rack, and whose inmost soul it was 








a sacred duty to laceratet They even 
Carried this atrocious absurdity further 
—represented youthfalipoets as prima 
facie guilty; “ swa with a vi- 


cious fecundity which ifivited and re- 
quired destruction ;” and spoke of the 
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publication of verses as evidence, in it- 
self, of want of sense, to be rebutted 
only by proofs of surpassing genius. 
Thus the sweetest hopes were to be 
rudely broken—the loveliest visions of 
existence were to be dissipated—the 
most ardent and most innocent souls 
were to be wrung with unutterable an- 
guish—and a fearful risk incurred of 
crushing genius too mighty for sudden 
developement, or of changing its ener- 
gies into poison—in order that the 
public might be secured from the pos- 
sibility of worthlessness becoming at- 
tractive, or individuals shielded from 
the misery of looking into a work which 
would not tempt their further perusal ! 
But the Fidinburgh Review has not 
been contented with deriding the pre- 
tensions of honest but ungifted aspir- 
ants; it has pursued wi ist 

sentation and ridicule the loftiest and 


the gentlest spirits of the age, and has) > 


prevented the world, for a little season,” 
from recognizing and enjoying their 
genius. One of their earliest .num- 
bers contained an elaborate tissue of 
gross derision on that delicate produc- 
tion of feeling and of fancy—that 
fresh revival of the old English drama 
in all its antique graces—that piece of 
nateral sweetness and of wood-land 
beauty—the tragedy of John Weodvil. 
They directed the same species of *bar- 
barous ridicule against the tale of 
Cristabel, trying to excite laugh by 
the cheap process .of changing ahe* 
names of its heroines, into Lady C. 
and Lady G. and employing the easy 
art of transmutiag its romantic inci- 
dents into the language of frivolous 
life, to destroy the. fame of its most 
found and imaginative author. The 
mode of criticism adopted on this oc» 
casion might, it is obvious, be used 
with equal success, to give to the pur 
est and loftiest of works a ludicrous air. 
But the mightiest offence of the Edin-- 
burgh Review is the wilful injustice 
which it has done to Wordsworth, or 
rather to the multitude whom it has 
debarred from the noblest stock of in- 
tellectiial be found io mo- 
“the misrepresentation 
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his effusions. It would require a far 
longer essay than this to expose all the 
arts (for arts they have been) which 
the Review has employed to depre- 
ciate this holiest of living bards. » ‘To 
effect this malignant design, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey, have 
been constantly represented as forming 


_ One perverse school or band of innova- 


tors—though there are perhaps no 
poets whose whole style and train of 
thought more essentially differ. To 
the same end, a few peculiar expres- 
sions—a few attempts at simplicity of 
expression on simple themes—a few 
extreme instances of naked language, 
which the fashionable gaudiness of po- 
etry had incited—were dwelt on as 
exhibiting the poet’s intellectual char- 
acter, while,passages of the purest and 
most magere beauty, of the deepest pa- 
thos, and of the noblest music, were 


regarded as unworthy even to mitigate 


the critic’s scorn. ‘T'o this end, South- 
ey—who with all his rich and varied 
accomplishments, has comparative- 
ly but a small portion of Words- 
worth’s genius—and whose “ wild and 
wondrous lays” are the very antithesis 
to Wordsworth’s intense musings on 
humanity, and new consecrations of 
familiar things—was represented as 
redeeming the school which his migh- 
tier “friend degraded. ‘To this end, 
even Wilson-—one who had delighted 
to sitthumbly at the feet of Wordsworh, 
and who derived his choicest inspira- 
tions from him—was praised as shed- 
ding unwonted lustre over the barren- 
ness of his master. But why multi- 
ply examples? Why attempt minute- 
ly to expose critics, who in ‘“ thoughts 
which do often lie too deep for tears” 
can find matter only for jesting—who 
speak of the high, imaginative conclu- 
sion of the White Doe of Rylston as a 
fine compliment of which they do not 
know the meaning—and who begin a 
long and laborious article on the 
noblest philosophical poem ia the world 
with— This will never do” ? 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
The Quarterly Review, inferior to 
the Ediaburgh in its modle of treating 
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matters of mere reason—and destitute 
of that glittering eloquence of which 
Mr. Jeffrey has been so lavish—is far 
superior to itin its tone of sentiment, . 
taste, and morals. It has often given 
intimations of a sense that there are 
‘“‘ more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in the philosophy” of 
the Northern Reviewers. It bas not 
regarded the wealth of nations as eve. 
ry thing and the happiness of nations 
as nothing—it has not rested all the 
foundations of good on the shifting ex- 
pediencies of time—it has not treated 
human nature as a mere problem for 
critics to analyze and explain. Its ar- 
ticles on travels have been richly tinged 
with a spirit of the romantic. | Its 
views of religious sectarianism—unlike 
the flippant impieties of its rival— 
have been full of real kindliness and 
honest sympathy. Its disquisitions on 
the Siate of the Poor have been often 
replete with thoughts “ informed by 
nobleness,” and rich in examples of 
lowly virtue which have had power 
to make the heart glow with a ge- 
nial warmth which Reviews can rare- 
ly inspire, 

Its attack on Lady Morgan, what- 
ever the merits of her work, was one 
of the coarsest insults ever offered in 
print by man to woman. But per- 
haps its werst piece of injustice was its 
laborious attempt to torture and ruin 
Mr. Keats, a poet then of extreme 
youth, whose work was wholly unob- 
jectionable in its tendencies, and whose 
sole offence was a friendship for one of 
the objects of the Reviewer’s hatred, 
and his courage to avow it. We can 
form but a faint idea of what the heart 
of a young poet is when he first begins 
to exercise his celestial faeulties—how 
eager and tremulous are his hopes— 
how strange and tumultuous are his 
joys—how arduous is his difficulty of 
embodying his rich imaginings in mor- 
tal language—how sensibly alive are 
all his feelings to the touches of this _ 
rough world ! Yet wecan guess enough . ” 
of these to estimate, in some degree, the 
enormity feta attack on a soul $0 
delicately strang—with such iospira- 
tions and such fears—in the beginning 
of its high career. Mr, Kea 
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now happily has attained the vantage- 

ound whence he may defy criticism— 
was cruelly or wantonly held up to rid- 
icule in the Quarterly Review—to his 
transitory pain, we fear, but to the last- 
ing disgrace of his traducer. Shelly 
has less ground of complaining—for he 
who attacks established institutions with 
a martyr’s spirit, must not be surprised 
ifhe is visited with a martyr’s doom. 
All ridicule of Keats was unprovoked 
insult and injury—an attack on Shelley 
was open and honest warfare, in which 
there is nothing to censure but the 
mode in which it was conducted. . To 
deprecate his principles—to confute his 
reasonings—to expose his inconsisten- 
cies—to picture forth vividly all that 
his critics believed respecting the ten- 
dencies of his works—was just and 
lawful ; but to give currency to slan- 
derous stories respecting his character, 
and, above all, darkly to insinuate 
guilt which they forbore to develope, 
was uamanly, and could only serve to 
injure an honourable cause. Scarcely 
less disgraceful to the Review is the 
late elaborate piece of abuse against 
that great national work, the new edi- 
tion of Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus. 
It must, however, be confessed, that 
several articles in recent numbers of the 
Review have displayed very profound 
knowledge of the subjects treated, 
and a deep and gentle spirit of criti- 
cism. 


BRITISH REVIEW. 


The British Review is, both in 
evil and good, far below the two great 
Quarterly Journals. It is, however, 
very far from wanting ability, and as it 
lacks the gall of its contemporaries, 
and speaks in the tone of real con- 
Viction, though we do not subscribe 


to all its opinions, we offer it our best 
wishes, 


THE PAMPHLETEER. 


The Pamphleteer is a work of very 
Meritorious design. Its execution, de- 
pending less on the voluntary power 
of its editor than that of any other 
periodical work, is necessarily unequal. 

ATHENEUM VOL. 8. 





On the whole, it has embodied a great 
number of valuable essays—which give 
a view of different sides of important 
questions, like the articles of the Edin- 
burgh, but without the alloy which the 
incohsistency of the writers of the last 
mingle with their discussions. It has, 
we believe, on one or two occasions, 
suggested valuable hints to the legisla- 
ture—especially in its view of the ef- 
fects arising from the punishment of the 
pillory—which, although somewhat 
vicious and extravagant in its style, set 
the evils of that exhibition io so clear a 
light, that it was shortly after abolished, 
except in the instance of perjury. As 
the subject had not been investigated 
before, and the abolition followed so 
speedily, it may reasonably be presum- 
ed that this essay had no small share in 
terminating an infliction in which the 
people were, at once, judges and exe- 
cutioners—all the remains of virtue 
were too often extinguished—and jus- 
tice perpetually insulted in the execution 
of its own sentences. 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


The Retrospective Review is a bold 
experiment in these times, which well 
deserves to succeed, and has already at- 
tained far more notice than we should 
have expected to follow a period- 
ical work which relates only to the past. 
To unveil with a reverent hand the 
treasures of other days—to disclose 
ties of sympathy with old time which 
else were hidden—to make us feel that 
beauty and truth are not things of yes- 
terday—is the aim of no mean ambi- 
tion, in which success will be without 
alloy, and failure without disgrace, 
There is an air of youth and ine 
rience doubtless about some of the ar- 
ticles ; but can any thing be more 

leasing than to see young enthusiasm, 
instead of dwelling on the gauds of the 
“* ignorant t,” fondly cherishi 
the vesuuiidienes of old time, aad 
reverently listening to the voices of an- 
cestral wisdom? The future is all 
visionary and unreal—the past is the 
truly grandyand substantial and abid- 
ing. The airy visionsof hope vanish 
as we proceed; but nothing can de- 
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prive us of our interest in that which 
hasbeen. It is good, therefore, to have 
one periodical work exclusively devoted 
to “ auld lang syne.” It is also pleas- 
ant to have one which, amidst an age 
whose literature is “ rank with alf un- 
kindness,” is unaffected by party or 
prejudice, which feeds no depraved ap- 
petite, which ministers to no unworthy 
passion, but breathes one tender and 
harmonious spirit of revering love for 
the great departed. We shall rejoice, 
therefore,to sec this work “ rich with the 
spoils of time,”and gradually leading even 
the mere readers of periodical works, 
to feel with the gentle author of that 
divine sonnet, written in a blank leaf 
of Dugdale’s Monasticon :— 


“ Not harsh nor rugged are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 


These, we believe, are all the larger 
periodical works of celebrity not devo- 
ted to merely scientific purposes, Of 
the lesser Reviews, the Monthly, as the 
oldest, claims the first notice ; though 
we cannot say much in its praise. A 
singular infelicity has attended many of 
its censures. ‘l'o most of those who 
have conduced to the revival of poetry 
it has opposed its jeers and its mocke- 
ries. Cowper, who first restored “ free 
nature’s grace” to our pictures of rural 
scenery—whose timid and delicate soul 
shrunk from the slightest encounter 
with the world—whose very satire 
breathed gentleness and good-will to all 
his fellows—was agonized by its un- 
feeling scorn. Kirk White, another 
spirit almost too gentle for earth—pain- 
fully struggling by his poetical efforts 
to secure the scanty means of laborious 
study, was crushed almost to earth b 
its pitiable sentence, and his brief span 
of life filled with bitter anguish. This 
Review seems about twenty years be- 
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hind the spirit of the times ; and _ this, 
for a periodical work, is fully equal to 
a century in former ages. 


ECLECTIC REVIEW. 


Far other notice does the Eclectic 
Review require. It is, indeed, devoted 
to a party ; and toa party whose opin- 
ions are not very favourable to genial 
views of humanity, or to deep admira- 
tion of human genius, But not all the 
fiery zeal of sectarianism which hag 
sometimes blazed through its disquisi- 
tions—nor all the straight-laced nicety 
with which it is sometimes disposed to 
regard earthly enjoyments—por all the 
gloom which its spirit of Calvinism 
sheds on the mightiest efforts of virtue— 
can prevent us from feeling the awe- 
striking influences of honest principle— 
of hopes which are not shaken by the 
fluctuations of time—of faith which 
looks to ‘temples not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” The 
Eclectic Review, indeed, in its earliest 
numbers, seemed resolved to oppose 
the spirit of its religion to the spirit of 
intellect and humanity,and even went to 
the fearful excess of heaping the vilest 
abuse on Shakspeare, and of hinting 
that hissoul was mourning in the tor- 
ments of hell, over the evils which his 
works had occasioned in the world*. 
But its conductors have since changed, 
or have grown wiser. Their Reviews 
of Poetry have been, perhaps, on the 
whole, in the purest and the gentlest 
spirit of any which have been written 
in this age of criticism. Without re- 
signing their doctrines, they have sof- 
tened and humanized those who pro- 
fess them, and have made their system 
of religion look smilingly, while they 
have striven to preserve it unspotted 
from the world. If occasionally they 
introduce their pious feelings where we 
regard them as misplaced, we may 





* This marvellous effusion of bigotry is contained in an article on Twiss’s Index to Shakspearein the 3d. 
vol. of the Review, p.75. The Reviewer commences with the following tremendous sentence :— 

“ If the compiler of these volumes had been properly sensible of the value of time, and the relation whi 
the =e of it bears to his eternal state, we should not have had to present our readers with the pi 


tac 


Plays of Shaks 
‘After acknowledging the genius of Shakspeare, the Reviewer observes, “ He has been called, and justly 


of a man advanced in years consuming the embers of vitality in making a complete verbal Index to 
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smile, but not in scornt. Their zeal 
opement of a family receipt, commu- 
nicated, in their pages, to maiden ladies 
is betier than heartless indifference— 
their honest denunciations are not like 
the sneers of envy or the heartless jests 
which a mere desire of applause in- 
spires. Itis something to have real 
principle in times like these—a sense of 
things beyond our frail nature—even 
where the feeling of the eternal is 
saddened by too harsh and exclu- 
sive views of God, and of his chil- 
dren ; for,as observed by one of our 
old poets, 


——* Unless above himself he can 
* Erect himself, how poor a thing is man |” 


BRITISH CRITIC. 


The British Critic is a highly res- 
pectable Work, which does not require 
our praise, or offer any marks for our 
censure, It is,in a great measure, de- 
voted to the interests of the Church 
aodof her Ministers, It has some- 
times shewn a little sourness in its con- 
troversial discussions—but this is very 
different indeed from using cold sneers 
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against unopposing authors. Its arti- 
cles of criticism on Poetry—if not 
adorned by any singular felicity of ex+ 

ion—have ofien been, of late, at 
once clear-sighted and gentle. 


EDINBURGH MONTHLY- REVIEW, 
The Edinburgh Monthly Review is, 


on the whole, one of the ablest and 
fairest of the Monthly Reviews, though 
somewhat disproportionably _ filled 
with disquisitions oo matters of State 
policy. 

Few literary changes within the late 
changeful years have been more remark- 
able than the alteration in the style and 
spirit of the Magazines. Time was 
wheo their modest ambition reached 
only to the reputation of being the 
‘‘abstracts and brief chronicles” of 
passing events—when they were well 
pleased to afford vent to the sighs of a 
poetical lover, or to give light fluttering 
for a month to an epigtam on a lady’s 
fan—whena circumstantial account of 4 
murder, or an authentic description of 
a birth-day dress, or the nice dévels 





too, the * Poeto® Nature.” A slight acquaintance with the religion of the Bible wil! shew that it isof humah 


nature in its worst shape, deformed by the basest 


and agitated by the most vicious propensities, that 


the poet beeame the priest ; and the incense offered at the altar of his ess will spread its fumes 
e poet became the priest ; cense 0 A. P st powsonous fu 


over the hearts of his countrymen, till the memory of his works is exunct. — 
and thousands yet to inerease their mamber, will everlastingly look back with unutterable_ an 


nights and oays in which the plays of Shakspeare ministered to their guilty delights."—The Rev 


complains of t 


further 


e inscription on Garrick’s tomb (which isabsurd enough won on far different 
* the absurd and impious epitaph upon the tablet raised to one of the miserable retailers of his Enp uric rt 
“ We commiserate,” continues the Critic, ** the heart of the man: who cam read the foliowing lines without 


indignation ;— 


* And till eternity, with power sublime, 


Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary time, 
Shakspeare and Garrick, like twin stars, shall shine, 
And each irradiate with a beam divine.’ 


** Par nobilefratrum! Your fame shall last during the empire of vice and mi 
for our sentiments, 
agent, accountable not merely for the direet effects, but 


u have acted so greata part! We make no a 
lee the importance of the condition of man as a 


im the extension of w 
i as they are, Pee 


also for the otest influence of his actions, while we execrate the names, we cannot but shudder at 
of those whe have | son "ae of impurity at which fashion leads its suecessive generations peeling 
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rink.” —Merciful ven 


+ We will gi i of this—with a view toexhibit the 
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into which exclusive feelings 
ion, the Critic no- 


lead ; for observation, notfor derision. In a very ~ ge 
tices a stanza among several on the death of Fox, where the Prigeme A referring to the questions of 
immortality and jetginent, but te the deprivation sus by the w in the loss of the objects of its ad- 
mirahion—exclaims, 
“ A power is passing from the earth 
To breathless nature’s vast abyss; 
But when the mighty pass away, 
What is it more than this, 


That man, who is from God sent forth, 


Doth yet to God return ? 


Such ebb and flow will ever be, 
Then wherefore shall we mourn ?* 


prea jhich the Reviewer observes ; “ ‘The question in the last two lines needs no answer : to that ini the four 
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ofa certain age an incalculable pleasure 
——and when the learned decyphering of 
an inscription on some rusty coin suf- 
ficed to give them a venerableness in 
the eyes of the old. Ifthey then ever 
aspired to criticism, it was in mere 
kindness—to give a friendly greeting 
to the young adventurer, and afford 
him a taste of unmingled pleasure at 
the entrance of his perilous journey. 
Now they are full of wit, satire, and 
pungent remark—touching familiazly 
on the profoundest questions of philos- 
ophy as on the lightest varieties of man- 
ners—sometimes overthrowing a sys- 
tem with a joke, and destroying a repu- 
tation in the best humour in the world. 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


One Magazine—-the Gentleman’s 
-——almost alone retains “ the home- 
ly beauty of the good old cause,” in 
pristine simplicity of style. ‘This peri- 
odical Work is worthy of its title. Its 
very dullness is agreeable to us, It is 
as destitute of sprightliness and of gall 
as in the first ofits years, Its antiqua- 
rian disquisitions are very pleasant, 
giving us the feeling of sentiment with- 
out seeming to obirude it on us, or to 
be designed fora display of the pecu- 
liar sensibility of their authors. We 
would not on any account lose the ve- 
teran Mr.- Urban—though he will not, 
of course, suffice as a substitute for his 
juvenile competitors—but we heartily 
wish that he may go flourishing on in 
his green old age and honest self-com- 
placency, to tell old stories, and remind 
us -of old times, undisturbed by his 
gamesome and ambitious progeny ! 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Yet we must turn from this gentle 
work to gaze on the bright Aurora 
Borealis—the new and ever-varying 
Northern Light—Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. We remember no work of 
which so much might be truly said, 
both in censure and in eulogy—no 
work, atsome times so profound, and 
at others so trifling—one moment so in- 
stinct with noble indignation, the next 


so pitifully falling into the errors it had 
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denounced—in one page breathing the 
deepest and the kindliest spirit of criti- 
cism, in another condescending to give 
currency to the lowest calumnies. The 
air of young life—the exuberance both 
of talent and of animal spirits—which 
this Work indicates, will excuse much 
of that wantonness which evidently 
arises from the fresh spirit of hope and 
of joy. But there are some of its ex- 
cesses which nothing can palliate, which 
can be attributed to nothing but malig- 
nant passions, or to the baser desire of 
extending its sale. Less censurable, 
but scarcely less productive of unpleas- 
ant results, is its practice of dragging the 
peculiarities, the conversation, and do- 
mestic habits of distinguished individ- 
uals into public view, to gratify a dis- 
eased curiosity at the expense of men 
by whom its authors have been trusted. 
Such a course, if largely followed, 
would destroy all that is private and 
social in life, and leave us nothing but 
our public existence. How must the 
joyous intercourses of society be chil- 
led, and the free unbosoming of the 
soul be checked, by the feeling that 
some one is present who will put down 
every look and word and tone in a note- 
book, and exhibit them to the common 
gaze! If the enshading sanctities of 
life are to be cut away—as in Peter's 
Letters, or in the Letters from the 
Lakes—its joys will speedily perish. 
When they can no longer nestle in pri- 
vacy, they will wither. We cannot 
however refuse to Blackwood’s contri- 
butors the praise of great boldness in 
throwing away the external dignities of 
literature, and mingling their wit and 
eloquence and poetry with the familiar- 
ities of life, with an ease which nothing 
but the consciousness of great and ge- 
nuine talent could inspire or justify. 
Most of their jests have, we think, 
been carried a little too far, The 
town begins to sicken of their pugilistic 
articles ; to nauseate the blended lan- 
guage of Olympus and St. Giles’s ; to 
long for inspiration from a purer spring 
than Belcher’s tap ; and to desite sight 
of Apollo and the Muses ina brighter 
ring than that of Moulsey-hurst. We 
ought not to forget the debt which we 
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owe to this magazine for infusing some- 
thing of the finest and profoundest 
spirit of the German writers into our 
criticism, and for its “ bigh and heart- 
ed” eulogies of the greatest, though 
not the most popular of our living poets. 


BALDWIN’S MAGAZINE. 


Baldwin’s Magazine, in so far as it 
imitates Blackwood’s, is not, we think, 
very successful, Its most desperate at- 


tempts at humour—such as the effus-- 


ions of Janus Weathercock, and Mr. 
Bon Mot—are stupendously unwieldy 
and frivolous. Excepting a few lively 
articles, attributed to the pen of the live- 
liest of our young writers in the South, 
its strength lies in its criticism. The 
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article on the Scottish novels—though 
we think its eulogies far too highly co- 
loured—displayed a great richness and 
fulness of thought, and a most cordial 
sympathy with the author, and with the 
humanity which breathes in his crea- 
tions, ‘The essay on Wordsworth, re- 
plete with ingenious observations, we 
thought inadequate—but this is no mat- 
ter of surprise. 

We have thus, impartially, we think, 
endeavoured to perform the delicate 
task of characterizing the principal 
contemporaries and rivals of the New 
Monthly Magazine, on which last-men- 
tioned publication, it will not be expec- 
ted that we should here venture to make 
any remarks. 








MR. KEAN, THE TRAGEDIAN. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, Sep, 1820. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

T seems now to be certain—if there 

is any faith in managers—that we 
are really to lose Mr. Kean fora sea- 
son. While we regret his determina- 
tion on our Own accounts, we acquiesce 
in it as wise. Frequency has unbap- 
pily a power to injure the fairest of 
earthly charms, An actor has, in one 
respect, a signal advantage over a poet, 
who pours out the long-accumulating 
riches of young imagination in his 
work, and is vainly expected to sup- 
ply, for the public enjoyment, fresh 
beauty from his exhausted treasuries. 
A few weeks of popularity too often 
are all the payment which he receives 
for the thoughts and fancies of years. 
He has his chance of a revival in more 
favourable times; but this is a chill 
hope for bounding spirits and a crav- 
ing heart to feed on, ‘The actor, on 
the contrary, receives a thousand nights 
of applause for one conception, and 
enjoys, for each of his touches of beau- 
ly, on every repetition, the warm and 
living thanks of spectators whom he 
has elevated and delighted. Yet even 
he cannot preserve for ever his own 
impressions, or his fame, in their first 
freshness and bloom. The delight 
With which the youth stepped on the 





magic scene—the rapturous joy drank 
in from the first breath of applause— 
the keen ecstasy of first mingling, as it 
were, with the poet’s soul, living and 
breathing in his divinest creations, and 
at once tasting his choicest beauties, 
and diffusing them among pumberless 
hearts—too often perishes when the re- 
petition becomes the ordinary business 
of life. ‘This decay cannot wholly be 
escaped—yet fresh scenes may half re- 
vive the sense of freshness to the actor, 
and the new enthusiasm awakened ia 
others may almost rekindle bis owa 
eldest joys. Besides, the audience 
grow too familiar with his excellences, 
and require the sense of regret, and the 
gentle cast of retrospection, to pre- 
serve the estimation of their favourite. 
One of the daily critics, who thinks it 
well that Mr. Kean sbould retire, ex- 
presses a wish that he would employ 
the interval, not in action but in study. 
We slrould concur in this desire if he 
and his*admirers were immortal. But 
human life is short for enjoyment— 
and the life of an actor is even shorter. 
He cannot afford to resign a year of 
the prime of existence and the hey-day 
of fame to preparations for a future, 
which may never arrive. As Mr. 
Kean is to leave us for a while, we 
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are glad that America will be the scene 
of hisexertions. His acting, we should 
think, will scarcely fail of due appre- 
ciation in the New World, if there 
may be found any taste or sympathy 
for genius. For it does not depend on 
that artificial dignity, or awaken those 
associations of old greatness, which can 
have little place in a young republic. 
Itis the representation of simple hu- 
manity—olten, indeed, at its tenderest, 
its fiercest, or its most heroic—but al- 
ways stripped of the pomp of externals. 
It must, therefore, be felt and enjoyed 
wherever the sublimities, the terrors,and 
the sweetnesses of the human heart can 
find an answering sympathy. 

Mr. Kean’s performances, so far as 
they have yet proceeded, have been in- 
stinct with a spirit which appears in- 
spired by adetermination to leave on 
the mind an impression which no ab- 
sence may dissipate. In Richard, per- 
haps, he never so entirely vivified 
throughout his striking and ingenious 
conceptions, The early part of his 
performance of this magnificent charac- 
ter is, however, at the best, very infe- 
rior to his acting in its closing scenes, 
We do not expect from him any image 
of the regal majesty of the usurper ; 
but the high and jocund humour—the 
triumphant and easy confidence in his 
own resources—and the bitter jesting 
with his own deformities, which is so 
marvellously blended with pride in his 
infinite mental powers, and gratulation 
on the lone grandeur of his spirit, are 
within the sphere of Mr. Kean’s hap- 
piest qualities. His opening soliloquy 
13 at once too sombre and too tricksome, 
and his scene with Lady Anne too 
full of brilliant sarcasm, for the gene- 
ral truth and keeping of the perfor- 
mance, though individually they are 
striking and effective. His last contest 
and death, however, have virtue to re- 
deem a thousand errors. The uprear- 
ing of his head in superhuman defiance 
—the noble swelling of his chest—the 
inextinguishable spirit breathing in ev- 
ery limb, when mere nature is exhaust- 
ed—present perhaps the sublimest pic- 
ture ever witnessed, of the momentary 
triumph of the energetic will over mor- 
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Mr. Kean’s Jaffier is greatly iw- 
proved since he periormed it for his 
benefit—when he was probably think- 
ing of his first appearance in Harlequin, 
His declamation is purer,and his touch- 
es of beautiful pathos more frequent 
than on the former occasion: but the 
part is not, on the whole, suited to his 
genius. He is not fitted to portray 
luxurious imbecility—to exbibit a fond 
pliancy of temper—or to sail a light 
feather on the wave of fortune. If he 
cannot, like Kemble, ‘ look on tem- 
pests and be never shaken,” the pas- 
sions with which he is agitated are 
great and serious, not engendered in 
wretched pride; if he does not com- 
mand emotion like a stoic, he will 
struggle with it, or yield to its force like 
aman, Jaffier, ever acted on rather 
than acting—the poor sport of base 
desires and pitiful needs—the vacilla- 
ting inconsistent wretch, who wants 
virtue even to be a villain—has little 
which a power like Kean’s can grasp, 
or a spirit like his embody. Yet there 
are certain “ primal sympathies,” which 
the most degraded do not lose—certain 
forms of affliction which cannot fail to 
move our human pity ; and wherever 
the miserable husband is attended by 
these, Kean deeply and irresistibly 
moves us. He does indeed but mar 
the eloquent expressions of fondness 
which precede the more tragical dis- 
tresses—but where tenderness breaks 
in upon rage or despair, he gives us 
glimpses into the uttermost depths of 
affection in the soul. It'is only whea 
agitated that his mind discloses its 
riches. 

As Jaffier is belowMr. Kean’s pow- 
ers, Hamlet, which he performed next, 
isabove them. This, however, may 
be said with truth of every one who 
has attempted the character within our 
memory. Who shall present any pal- 
pable image of those subtle movements 
of the soul—of that philosophic thought 
which misery prompts, yet which gen- 
tleness sweetens—of that tender irreso- 
lution, that filial piety, that heroism un- 
hinged until it looks like cowardice, ot 
of that grief-broken courtesy——which 
are only a few of the elements mingled. 
in this saddest aod most profound of 
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Shakspeare’s creations? The revering 
love for his father—the affection for 
Ophelia, faintly counterfeiting anger— 
and the indignation and scorn for his 
own wrongs—are all beautifully depict- 
ed by Mr. Kean. But his perform- 
ance isa “thing of shreds and patches,” 
though some of them are of the fairest 
hues. He gives the philosophy not 
likea moody thinker, whose words are 
but faint indications of the stream of 
meditation within, but like a moral lec- 
turer, endeavouring to impress his doc- 
trines on unwilling hearers. He is too 
bitter, peevish, and sarcastic, to give 
an adequate representation of one who 
has been truly described as “the most 
aniable of misanthropes.” His last 
performance, however, was a much 
nearer approach to the great original, 
than any of his preceding attempts 
which we have witnessed—the melan- 
choly deeper, the sensibility more pro- 
found, and the whole more gentle and 
harmonious, 

In Sir Giles Overreach—his fourth 
exhibition—Mr, Kean is always at 
home. He is fitter on the whole, to 
play Massinger than Shakspeare. The 
earlier scenes are, perhaps, too boister- 
ous, and too little relieved by that pa- 
rental pride in the attractions of Marga- 
ret, with which both Cooke and Kem- 
ble were accustomed to humanize the 
character, The last act is terrifically 
fine, like the struggles of a wild beast 
in the toils. The play, however, isa 
very painful one—presenting only gi- 
gantic oppression undermined by 
mean artifice, and leaving no one gentle 
thought for the mind to repose on. 

His Shylock, though his expression 
of mere fiendish malignity is less strik- 
ing and prominent than that which we 
remember in Cooke, is almost perfect. 
The total absence of all tragic pomp, 
which would so ill befit the old usurer, 
is admirably supplied by the human 
intensity and Jewish fervour of his spir- 
it, crushed, mangled, and stung into 
agony by Christian injuries. His 
seene with Tubal, where the Jew hears 
of his daughter's extravagance and of 
his foe’s losses, is the finest in the play 
—th : . eas 

€ quickness of his transitions here 
astonishes like lightning —and his joy 
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in the prospect of revenge, which seems 
thrilling through every nerve, and trem- 
bling in every tone, and dilating his 
weary and wasted heart, agitates the 
spectator with a strange and fearful sym- 
pathy. His acting in the trial scene is 
admirable—blending with wonderful 
art, or rather intuition, the spirit of the 
aged and avaricious merchant, with that 
of the Hebrew burning to avenge his 
national and individual wrongs—and 
arouses all our indignation against the 
base injustice of Shylock’s enemies. 
We may excuse a quibble to frustrate 
his bloody inventions—but when he is 
stripped of his property and compelled 
to abandon the faith of his fathers, our 
Christian hearts rise up within us to 
take his part, and to resent the insult 
which such a representation of persecu- 
ting injustice offers to the mildest and 
purest of religious systems. 

Mr. Kean’s Othello was, to the full, 
as grand as ever, “ The force of acting 
can no further go.” ‘The marble still- 
ness-of his surprise—the terrific flow of 
his rage—the sighs which faintly relieve 
the labouring soul—the beautiful returns 
of his love which suffuse his eyes with 
childiike tears—and the quiet fixedness 
of his final despair—with a thousand 
delicate touches of pathos which excite 
thoughts too deep even for tears—are 
beyond description or praise. 

New Melo- Drame.—‘ The Murder- 
ed Guest,’ curtailed: from Lillo’s Fatal 
Curiosity, has been frequently acted, 
The original play of this amateur in the 
shocking, is built on “ an over true tale” 
of the murder of a shipwrecked mer- 
chant on the coast of Cornwall by his 
own parents, who, ignorant of his con- 
nexion with them, sought torelieve them- 
selves from want by retaining his jewels.* 





* Thereis pecking. te setae the borer of the inci- 
dent except the foreed unnatural language put 
into the mouths of the murderers, which, as it mani- 
festly never was uttered, gives an unreality to the ter- 
rors of the scene, The mother, from a res ble and 
suffering lady is converted into a fiend in an imstant - 
by the mere sightof the casket, and without the least 
compenption urges = 3 husband B the murder of his 
sleeping guest, as if the greatest ofhuman crimes were 
“ familiar in her mouth as household words.” There 
is neither nature, nor > nor morality in this. 
There have been, dou instances of 
sons apparently virtuous sudden i moved to awful 
transgressions—but unless we could trace all the wild 
movements of the heart, and define the nice boundary 
between insanity and guilt, the exhibition of the ex- 
ternal result on the stage, tends to confoundall mora} 
pereaptions, to make direness familiar to the ts, 
and to take its distinct horror from extremest guilt. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ANTS.* 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Huber on Ants is sufficiently celebrated in its original 
language, to render all descriptive comment unne- 
cessary. A translation was every way desirable, 
and Dr. Johnson has shown himself perfectly com- 
petent to perform that task in the ablest manner. 


Fa dppcaompamenre history is perhaps the 


most amusing of studies, though 
not so useful as botany or chernistry. 
It is curious to observe, however, on 
the score of utility, that the more mi- 
nute parts of creation are of infinitely 
greater importance than the superior 
creatures in the scale of animal life. A 
knowledge of entomology is calculated 
to elicit more for the benefit of man, 
than an acquaintance with the habits of 
the larger brutes: the bee, the silk- 
worm, the cochioeal insect, the Spanish 
fly, &c. &c. are far more essential to 
our purposes than the lion, the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, or the bear ; 
even the sheep and the cow, only com- 
te with these insects, as clothiers and 
victuallers; and the horse is merely 
physical force, subjected to the direc- 
tion of the higher animal, man. 
_ If we consider further,how very lim- 
ited our research has yet been into the 
micrographick world, we may, without 
being thought too speculative, lose our- 
selves in the idea of the immensity of 
stores that remain to be discovered in 
the merest particles of animated na- 
ture: there is nothing too much to be 
imagined on the subject. But our bu- 
siness is rather to disclose the remarka- 
ble circumstances ascertained by the 
ingenious M. Huber, than to indalge in 
theorising ; and we therefore proceed 
to his History of Ants, which we have 
found so entertaining, that we have no 
doubt it will furnish more than one 
_ interesting paper for our work. 

The first chapter treats of the archi- 
tecture of ants. The various habits 
of these wonderful insects are amply 
described ; and were we not assured 
by ocular examination, of the truth of 
_ many of the particulars, we could 


hardly extend our belief to the prodigies 
related by the author: but we have 
witnessed so much that we can credit 
all, ‘To retura to the architecture ; 
we find that their habitations, their ¢j- 
ties, are not the least curious of their 
performances. Mr. Huber details the 
formation of a domicile by the fallow 
ants, and adds— 

“ Our little insects, now in safety in 
their nest, retire gradually to the inte- 
rior before the last passages are closed, 
one or two only remain without, or 
concealed behind the doors on guard, 
whilst the rest either take their repose, 
or engage in different occupations in 
the most perfect security. 

“ [ was impatient to know what 
took place in the morning upon these 
ant-hills, and therefore visited them at 
an early hour. I found them in the 
same state in which I had left them the 
preceding evening. A few ants were 
wandering about on the surface of the 
nest, some others issued from time to 
time from under the margin of the little 
roofs formed at the entrance of the gal- 
leries: others afterwards came forth 
who began removing the wooden bars 
that blockaded the entrance, in which 
they readily succeeded. This labour 
occupied them several hours. The 
passages were at length free, and the 
materials with which they had been 
closed scattered here and there over the 
ant-hill. 

“ Every day, morning and evening, 
during the fine weather, I was a wit- 
ness to similar proceedings. On days 
of rain, the doors of all the ant-hills 
remain closed. When the sky is clou- 
dy in the morning, or rain is indicated, 
the ants, who seem to be aware of it, 
open but in part their several avenues, 
and immediately close them when the 
rain commences. It would appear from 
this they are not insensible of basin 
for which they form these temporary 
closures, 





* The Natural Historyof Ants; by M. P. Huber, &c. Translated from the French, with Additional Notes, 
by J. R. Johnson, M. D. F.R.S. ke. London, 1820, 
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“ To have an idea héw the straw or 
stubble roof is formed, let us take a 
view of the ant-hill at its origin, when 
itis simply a cavity in the earth. Some 
of its future inhabitants are seen wan- 
dering about in search of materials fit 
for the exterior work, with which, 
though rather irregularly, they cover 
up the entrance ; whilst others are em- 
ployed in mixing the earth, thrown up 
in hollowing the interior, with fragments 
of wooti and leaves, which are ever 
moment brought in by their fellow-as- 
sistants ; and this gives a certain con- 
sistence to the edifice, which increases 
in size daily. Our little architects leave 
here and there cavities, where they in- 
tend constructing the galleries which 
are to lead to the exterior; and as they 
remove in the morning the barriers pla- 
ced at the entrance of their nest the 
preceding evening, the passages are 
kept entire during the whole time of 
its construction. We soon observe it 
to become convex ; but we should be 
greatly deceived did we consider it so- 
lid. This roof is destined to include 
many apartments or stories. Having 
observed the motions of these little ma- 
sons through a pane of glass which 
I adjusted against one of their habita- 
tions, I am enabled to speak with 
some degree of certainty upon the man- 
ner in which they are constructed.” 

“ T never found, even after long and 
violent rains, the interior of the nest 
wetted to more than a quarter of an 
inch from the surface, provided it had 
not been previously out of repair, or 
deserted by its inhabitants. 

“The ants are extremely well shel- 
tered in their chambers, the largest of 
which is placed nearly in the centre of 
the building ; it is much loftier than 
the rest, and traversed only by the 
beams that support the ceiling : it is in 
this spot that all the galleries terminate, 
and this forms, for the most part, their 
usual residence.” 

“ Those ants who lay the foundation 
of a wall, a chamber, or gallery, from 
working separately, occasion now and 
then a want of coincidence in the parts 
of the same or different objects. 
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Such examples are of no unfrequent 
occurrence, but they by no means em- 
barrass them. What follows proves 
that the workman, on discovering his 
error, knew how to rectify it. 

‘+ A wall had been erected with the 
view of sustaining a vaulted ceiling, 
still incomplete, that had been projec- 
ted from the wall of the opposite cham- 
ber. The workman who began con- 
structing it, had given it too little ele- 
vation to meet the opposite partition 
upon which it was to rest. Had it been 
continued on the original plan, it must 
infallibly have met the wall at about 
one-half of its height, and this it was 
necessary to avoid. Thisstate of things 
very forcibly claimed my attention ; 
when one of the ants, arriving at the 
place, and visiting the works, appeared 
to be struck by the difficulty which 
presented itself; but this it as soon ob- 
viated, by taking down the ceiling and 
raising the wall upon which it reposed. 
It then, in my presence, constructed a 
new ceiling with the fragments of the 
former one. 

“* When the ants commence any un- 
dertaking, one would suppose that they 
worked after some preconceived idea, 
which indeed would seem verified by 
the execution. Thus, should any ant 
discover upon the nest, two stalks of 
plants, which lie cross-ways, a disposi- 
tion favourable to the construction of a 
lodge ; or some little beams that may 
be useful in forming its angles and sides, 
it examines the several parts with atten- 
tion, then distributes with much sagaci- 
ty and aildress parcels of earth, in the 
spaces, and along the stems, taking 
from every quarter materials adapted 
to its object, sometimes not caring to 
destroy the work that others had 
commenced ; so much are its motions 
regulated by the idea it has conceived, 
and upon which it acts, with little at- 
tention to all else around it. It goes 
and returns, until the plan is sufficient- 
ly understood by its companions.” 

“From these observations, and a 
thousand similar, 1 am convinced that 
each ant acts independently of its com- 
panions, The first who conceives a 
plan of easy execution; immediately 
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gives the sketch of it; others have on- 
ly to continue ‘what this has begun, 
judging, from an inspection of the first 
labours, in what they ought to engage. 
They can all lay down plans, and con- 
tinue to polish or retouch their work as 
occasion requires. The water furnish- 
es the cement they require, and the sun 
and air hardens the materials of which 
their edifice is composed. They have 
no other chisel than their teeth, no oth- 
er compass than their antenne, and 
no other trowel than their fore-feet, 
of which they make use in an ad- 
mirable manner, to affix and consoli- 
date the moistened earth.” 

We have thus some idea of that 
masonry which erects the abodes fa- 
Miliar to every eye, though the exe- 
cution may not be familiar to many 
minds, ‘The second chapter contains 
an account of the eggs, larva and pu- 

$s; and here other marvels are un- 
folded. In the ants nest are males 
whose sole business is to perpetuate the 
species and die ; females who are wait- 
ed upon like peeresses in their own 
right, who neither toil nor spin, but are 
served by neutrals, labourers, who tend 
their innumerable eggs, nourish and un- 
fold the larva, and in short, do all the 
duties of mothers, nurses, and menials., 
The author devised means to ob- 
serve their internal economy ; and he 
says— 

“Let us now open the shutter 
which conceals from us the interior of 
the ant-hill, and let us see what is _pas- 
sing there. 

‘* Here, the pupa are heaped up by 
hundreds in their spacious lodges ; 
there the larve are collected to- 
gether,and guarded by workers. Jn 
one place, we observe an assemblage 
of eggs, in another place, some of the 
workers seem occupied in following an 
ant of a larger size than the rest ;— 
this is the mother, or at least one of the 
females, for there are always several in 
each aat-hill:—she lays as she walks, 
and the guardians, by whom she is 
surrounded, take up her eggs, or seize 
them at the very moment of her laying 
them ; they collect them together, and 
carry them in little heaps in their 
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mouths*, On looking a little closer, 
we find that they turn them continually 
with their tongues ; it even appears, 
they pass them one after the other be- 
tween their teeth, and thus keep them 
constantly moistened. Such is the first 
apercu which my glazed aparatus of- 
fered. 

‘* Having directed my close attention 
to these eggs, I remarked they were of 
different sizes, shades, and forms. The 
smallest were white, opake, and cy- 
lindrical ; the largest, transparent, and 
slightly arched at both ends ; those of 
a middle size were semi-transparent. 
In holding them up to the light, I ob- 
served a sort of white oblong cloud ; in 
some, a transparent point might be re 
marked at the superior extremity 5 in 
others, a clear zone above and under- 
neath the little cloud. The largest pre- 
sented a single opake and whitish point 
in their interior, There were some 
whose whole body was so remarkably 
clear as to allow of my observing very 
distinctly the rings. In fixing my 
attention more closely upon the latter, 
I observed the egg open, and the larva 
appear in its place,” 

“[ have been enabled to observe, 
through the glasses of my artificial ant- 
hill, the great care taken of these little 
worms, which bear also the name of 
Larve. They were generally guar- 
ded by a body of aunts, who, raised up- 
on their feet, with their abdomen 
brought between these members, were 
prepared to cast their venom upon all 
intruders, whilst here and there, other 
workers were engaged in clearing the 
passages, by removing the materials 
which were out of place ; a great oum- 
ber of their companions taking at the 
same time their repose, and appearing 
to be fast asleep : but a busy scene oc- 
curred atthe moment of transporting 


their little ones to enjoy the warmth of 


the sun. When the sun’s rays fell up- 





* The eggs of ants are so remarkably minute, that 
there would seem an absolute necessity of their be- 
ing held together by some glutinous matter, other- 
wise, it would render the removal of such small boe 
dies in the mandibles of ants almost impossible ; the 
mandibles being so constituted as not to be brought 
into that close contact necessary for a 
tion.—T. 
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en the exterior portion of the nest, the 
ants, who were then on the surface, 
descended with great rapidity to the 
bottom of the ant-bill, struck with their 
antenne the other ants, ran one after 
the other, and jostled their companions, 
who mounted at the moment under the 
bell glass, and redescended with the 
same speed, putting in their turn the 
whole colony in motion, so that-we 
could observe a swarm of workers, fil- 
ling up all the passages; but what 
proved still more their intention by 
these movements, was, the violence 
with which the workers sometimes 
seized, with their mandibles, those who 
did not appear to understand them, 
dragging them forth to the top of the 
ant-hill, and immediately leaving them, 
to go and seek those still remaining with 
the young. 

“* As soon as the ants had intimation 
of the appearance of the sun, they oc- 
cupied themselves with the larve and 
pupe ; they carried-them with all ex- 
pedition above the ant-hill, where they 
left them exposed to the influence of 
the heat. ‘Their ardour suffered no 
relaxation; the female larve (which 
are heavier, and much larger than those 
ofthe other cast) were carried, with 
some difficulty, through the narrow pas- 
sages, leading from the interior to the 
exterior of the ant-bill, and placed in 
thesun, by the side of those of the 
workers and males. After remaining 
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there a quarter of an hour, the ants 
again took them up, aod sheltered them 
from the direct rays of the sun, by 
placing them in chambers, situated un- 
der a layer of straw, which did not en- 
tirely intercept the heat. 

“ The workers, after having fulfilled 
the duties imposed upon them in 
regard to the larve, did not forget them- 
selves ; they sought, io their turn, to 
stretch themselves in the sun, lay upon 
each other in heaps, and seemed to en- 
joy some repose, but it was of no loog- 
duration. I observed a great number 
constantly employed on the surface of 
the ant-hill, and others engaged in car- 
rying back the larve, in proportion as 
the sun declined. The moment of 
nourishing them being at length arriv- 
ed, each ant approached a larva, and 
offered it food. * The larve of ants,” 
observes M. Latreille, ‘ resemble, 
when they quit the egg, little white 
worms, destitute of feet, thick, short, 
and in form almost conical ; their bo- 
dy is composed of twelve rings: the 
anterior part is slender and curved, 
We remark at the head two little hor- 
ny pieces or hooks, too distant from 
each other to be regarded as true teeth ; 
under these hooks we observe four 
little points or cils, two on each side, 
and a mamelon, or tubercular process, 
almost cylindrical, soft, and retractile, 
by which the larva receives its food.” 


To be continued. 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED CONTINENT. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


AN Opinion of the existence of an 

Antarctic Continent has prevailed 
ever since the discovery of America ren- 
dered us more intimately acquainted 
with the figare of the earth ; nor, when 
all the circumstances that led to it are 
considered, can it’be called an unreason- 
able opinion, The vast quantity of 
floating ice in the higher Southern lati- 
tudes, justly indicated its origin to be 
in fresh water. rivers and lakes 
at no great distance, And again, 
the immense space of ocean, in the 
southern hemisphere, in the absence of 





such a continent, led to an inference 
that that beautiful arrangement and dis- 
position of land and water, so conspic- 
uous in the northern, was overlooked, 
and the equilibrium neglected in the 
southern hemisphere. 

These considerations led many voy- 
agers to search after this Terra Incog- 
nita, and particularly influenced the last 
voyage of Captain Cook. But is it 
not surprising that it should have esca- 

the observation of the circum-navi-— 
gators of all nations, and have bafiled 
the laborious perseverance of Cook’ 
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himself? and that the numerous ves- 
sels (whalers and others) that have nav- 
igated the sea contiguous to such land 
for nearly two'centuries, should have 
remained in ignorance of its existence ? 
Yet such is the fact; and it is equally 
surprising, that the honour of its discov- 
ery should have been reserved for the 
master of a small trading vessel, nearly 
fifty years after the question seemed to 
be set at rest by the unsuccessful result 
of Captain Cook’s navigation.* 





* Captain Cook first explored the Southern Ocean 
between the meridian of the Cape of Good Hope and 
New Zealand ; consequently far to the east of the 
land now discovered. In November, 1773, he left 
New Zealand, and employed several wecks between 
180d. and 90d. West longitude, and 45d. to about 72d. 
South latitude ; so that he never approached within 
30 degrees (on the Antarctie circle) of the new conti- 
nent, The only passages we think it necessary to 
quote from him, as illustrative of our present subject 
are the following :— 

** In lat. 67d. 20° long. 137d. 12’,” he says, * While 
we were taking up ice, we got two of the antarctic 
peterels so often mentioned, by which our conjec- 
tures were confirmed of their being of the peterel 
tribe. They are about the size of a large pigeon ; 
the feathers of the head, back,and-part of the upper 
side of the wings, are of a light brown ; the belly 
and under side of the wings, white ; the tail feathers 
are also white, but tipped with brown: at the same 
time, we got another new peterel, smaller than the 
former, and all of a dark grey plumage. We remark- 
ed that these birds were fuller of feathers than any 
we had hitherto seen ; such care has nature taken to 
clothe them suitably to the climate in which they 
jive. At thesame time we saw a few chocolate-col- 
Oured albatrosses; these, as well as the peterels 
above-mentioned, we no where saw but among the 
ice ; hence one many with reason conjecture that 
there is land to the South. If not, I must ask where 
these birds breed? A question which perhaps will 
never be determined ; for hitherto we have found 
these lands, if any, quite inaccessible. Besides these 
birds, we saw a very large seal, which kept playing 
about us some time. One of our people who had 
been at Greenland, called it a sea-horse ; but every 
one else took it for what I have said.” 

Again, in lat. 65d, 42’,long. 99d. 44°: ** Inow 
came to the resolution to proceed to the North, and 
to spend the ensuing winter within the Tropics, if I 
met with no employment before I came there. I was 
now well satisfied no continent was to be found in 
this ocean, but what must lie so far to the South as to 
be wholly inaccessible on account of ice ; and that if 
one should be found in the Southern Atlantic Ocean, 
it would be necessary to have the whole summer be~ 
fore us to explore it. On the other hand, upon a sup. 
position that there is no land there, we undoubtedly 
might have reached the Cape of Good Hope by 


_ April, and so have put an end to the expedition, so 


far as it related to the finding a continent; which 
indeed was the first object of the voyage. But for 
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In the absence of a more detailed 
narrative of this important discovery, 
which we presume is retarded for obvi- 
ous reasons, resulting from the impoli- 
cy of making premature disclosures, the 
following few particulars may not only 
gratify curiosity, but will, in a great 
measure, we trust, counteract the ill 
effects of garbled and incorrect state- 
ments,which are begianing to find their 
way into the periodical press. 

One of the evils attending mis-state- 
ments, in the origin of an important dis- 
covery, is, that of involving the ques- 
tion in a labyrinth of contradictions, 
from which in after times, it is difficult 
to unravel the truth. In the present 
instance too, as in former cases, a meri- 
torious and enterprising, though obscure 
individual, is in danger of being depri- 
ved of the credit he so justly deserves, 
by probably adding to his native coun- 
try anew source of wealth; the full 
worth of which would only be truly 
known by its possession by a rival in 
commercial enterprize. 

A Mr. Smith, Master of the Wil- 
liam,of Blythe, and trading between the 
Rio Plata and Chili, in endeavouring 
to facilitate his passage round Cape 
Horn, last year, ran to a bigher latitude 
than is usual in such voyages, and in 
lat. 62° 30’ and 60° west longitude, 
discovered land. As circumstances 
would nor admit of a close examina- 
tion, he deferred it until his return to 
Buenos Ayres, when he made such 
further observations as convinced bim 
of the importance of his discovery. On 
making it known at Buenos Ayres, 
speculation was set on the alert, and 





me at this time to have quitted the Southern Pacifie 
Ocean, with a good ship expressly sent out on discov- 
eries, a healthy crew, and notin want of provisions, 
would have been betraying not only a want of perse- 
verance, but of judgment, in supposing the South 
Pacific Ocean to have been so well explored, that 
nothing remained to be done in it. This, however, 
was not my opinion ; for though I had proved that 
there was no continent but what must lie far to the 
South, there remained nevertheless room for very 
large islands in places wholly unexamined: and 
many of those which. were formerly discovered, are 
but imperfeetly explored, and their situations 4s im- 
perfectly known. I was besides of opinion, that my 
remaining in this sea some time longer, would be 
productive of improvements in navigation and geog~ 
raphy, as well as in other sciences, 
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the Americans at that place became 
very anxious to obtain every informa- 
tion necessary to their, availing them- 
selves of a discovery, which they saw 
was pregnant with vast benefit to a 
commercial people. Captain Smith was 
however too much of an Englishman to 
assist their speculations, by affording 
them that knowledge of his secret 
which it was so necessary for them to 
possess ; and was determined that his 
native country only should enjoy the 
advantages of his discovery; and on 
his return voyage to Valparaiso, in 
February last he devoted as much time 
to the developement of it as was con- 
sistent with his primary objeet, a safe 
and successful voyage. 

He ran in a westward direction 
along the coasts, either of a continent or 
numerous islands, for two or three bun- 
dred miles, forming large bays, and 
abounding with the spermaceti whale, 
seals, &c. He took numerous sound- 
ings and bearings, draughts, and charts 
ofthe coast ; and in short, did every 
thing that the most experienced naviga- 
tor, dispatched purposely for the object 
of making a survey, coulddo. He ev- 
en landed, and in the Gsual manner took 
possession of the country for bis sove- 
reign, and named his acquisition, ** New 
South Shetland.” Theclimate was tem- 
perate, the coast mountainous, appar- 
ently uninhabited, but not destitute of 
vegetation, as firs and pines were ob- 
servable in many places ;_ in short, the 
country had upon the whole the ap- 
pearance of the coast of Norway. After 
having satisfied himself with every par- 
ticular that time and circumstances per- 
miited him to examine, he bore away to 
the North and pursued his voyage. 
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On his arrival at Valparaiso he com- 
municated his discovery to Captain 
Sherriff of H. M.S. Andromache who 
happened to be there. Captain S. im- 
mediately felt the importance of the 
communication, and lost nota moment 
in making every arrangement for fol- 
lowing itup; he immediately dispatch- 
ed the William, with officers from the 
Andromache ; and in this stage the 
last letter-from Chili left the expedition, 
with the most sanguine expectation of 
success, and ultimate advantages resul- 
ting from it: and, if we are correct- 
ly informed, a fully detailed narra- 
tive has been forwarded to govern- 
ment. 

On taking a cursory view of the 
charts of the Southern Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, it will be seen, that 
though Captain Cook penetrated to a 
much higher latitude, and consequently 
drew his conclusion from observing 
nothing but vast mountains of ice, it 
will be seen also that his meridian was 
45 degrees further to the west of New 
South Shetland, leaving a vast space 
unexplored on the parallel of 62° be- 
tween that and Sandwich Land, in 
longitude about 28° west. He again 
made 67° or thereabouts, but in longi- 
tude 137° to 147° west. Peyrouse as-' 
cended no higher than 60° 30’; Van- 
couver about 55°; other navigators 
passing the Straights of Magellan and 
Le Maire ; and most of them passing 
as close Cape Horn as possible, in or- 
der, as they thought, to shorten the 
passage to the Pacific, are circumstan- 
ces that reasonably account for the pro- 
tracted period to which 30 important a 
discovery has been delayed. 








From the Literary Gazette. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE TOWARDS THE HISTORY OF THE SPANISH 


HEN General Lasalle entered 
Toledo, he immediately visited 
the Palace of the Inquisition. The 
great number of instruments of torture, 
especially the instrument to stretch the 
limbs, the drop baths (already known) 
Which cause a lingering death, excited 


INQUISITION. 


horror even in the minds of the soldiers 
hardened in the field of battle, Only 
one of these instruments, singular in its, 
kind, for refined torture, disgraceful to, 
reason and religion in the choice of 
its object, seems to deserve a particular 
description. Ina subterraneous vault 
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adjoining the Secret Audience Cham- 
ber, stood, in a recess in the wall, a 
wooden statue made by the hands of 
Monks, representing—who would be- 
lieve it?—the Virgin Mary. A gild- 
ed Glory beamed round her head, and 
she held a standard in her right hand. 
It immediately struck the spectator, 
notwithstanding the ample folds of the 
silk garment which fell from the shoul- 
ders on both sides,that she wore a breast 
plate. Upon a closer examination it 
appeared that the whole front of the 
body was covered with extremely sharp 
nails, and small blades of knives with 
the points projecting outwards. The 
arms and hands had joints, and their 
motions were directed by machinery 
placed behind the partition. One of 
the servants of the Inquisition, who 
was present, was ordered by the General 
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to make the machine maneuvre, as he 
expressed himself. As the statue ex- 
tended its arms and graduaily drew 
them back, as if she would affection. 
ately press somebody to her heart, -the 
weil-filled knapsack of a Polish grena- 
dier supplied for this time the place of 
the poor victim. The statue pressed it 
closer and closer, and when at the com- 
mand of the General, the director of 
the machinery made it open its arms 
and return to its first position, the knap- 
sack was pierced two or three inches 
deep, and remained hanging upon the 
nails and knifeblades. It is remarka. 
ble, that the barbarians had the wicked. 
ness to call this instrument of torture 
Madre Dolorosa,—not the deeply af- 
flicted, pain-enduring ; but, by a play 
on words, the pain-giving—Mother of 
God. 
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Concluded, 


PRE following are further curious 
particulars,related with the charac- 
teristic naiveté of our authority, Pearce. 
“There are twelve Lickcounts in Gon- 
dar, who officiate in the office of the 
Copti Aboon, or the Egyptian bishop ; 
these lickcounts are not priests, and al- 
tho’ the heads of all capital churches are 
authorized by them,in time of an Aboon 
they are under him. They keep the 
time, and indeed every thing is regula- 
ted by them. Their year begins from 
the day St. John was beheaded, which 
is the Ist of September with them, with 
us the 29th of August. Their year is 
divided into four quarters; the first quar- 
ter is called Matthew, the second Mark, 
the third Luke, the fourth John. Every 
month has thirty days, which at the end 
of every year leaves five spare days, 
which they call Pogemy; these spare 
days are from the last day of Aug. to the 
Ist of Sept. ; and as they name their 
years the same as their quarters,after the 
Jast day of the year of Luke begins leap- 
year, which gives six days Pogemy ; 
and altho’ the spare days are after Luke, 
and before John, John is called the 


- Leap-year.” ite cil 


« Allthe chiefs and rulers in Abys- 
sinta are subject to making false oaths, 
as well as the lower class. If any one 
wants to defraud or cheat a person he 
may have dealings with, by false witnes- 
ses, he may for a very small trifle pur- 
chase a witness that will swear any oath 
putto him, All capital oaths are taken 
in the church on Sundays and other ho- 
lidays, where three priests stand in the 
middle of the church, before the altar ; 
the middle one holds a large cross in his 
right band and a lighted candle in the 
left ; and the person who is to swear 
stands before him ; and on being told 
by the other two in what manoer he is 
to swear, he takes hold of the priest’s 
right hand, which holds the cross, with 
his right hand, and by the left, he takes 
hold of the lighted candle, and with a 
loud voice says,—‘ If what I now 
swear to be not true, may God blow 
away my soul from me, as I blow away 
the fire from this candle !’ which he 
immediately blows out.” 

These pledges they regard as much 
as sham bail do their affidavits in our 
Common Pleas! Indeed, they seem 


to have hardly any sense of moral obli- 
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gation. A capital oath frees a man from 
acharge supported by a thousand wit- 
nesses. —** I know one or twowho com- 
mitted murder in Tegrti, and came to 
Inderter, where they are safe ; and at 
the same time all under one chief, and 
all servants under one master. All mur- 
derers who are caught before they have 
time to escape-to another province are 
brought before the chief, who senten- 
ces them death for death. The friends 
of the person murdered take the offen- 
der chained to the market-place, where 
all the relations of the deceased stab 
him in their turns with their knives or 
spears, and leave his corpse for his own 
relations to bury. If he has no one 
to bury him, the hyenas do not leave 
his corpse undevoured half an hour af- 
tersun-set. There are several mur- 
ders forgiven by the parents or the re- 
lations of the deceased, in consequence 
of receiving money or cattle from the 
friends of the murderer ; and two hun- 
dred cows willin general save the life 
of amurderer, excepting the friends of 
the deceased be very rich, and seek re- 
venge sooner than property.” 

“In September is their greatest holi- 
day, Holy Cross, when the king or ¢as 
reviews all his chiefs with their troops. 
Those chiefs are all dressed in splendid 
dresses ; some have ornaments for their 
heads ; and some, who are allowed by 
the king, wear a silver born on their fore- 
head, a mark of honour. No one is al- 
lowed to wear what they calla betor, 
which isa gold and silver ornament on 
the right arm, excepting he has killed an 
eoemy in the presence of the king or his 
commander ; but all other ornaments 
are worn by those who choose, or can 
afford them. The king or ras has an 
elevated place built up with mud and 
stone like a stage, in the front of the 
ashwar, or court where the review is. 
This stage is covered with Persian car- 
pets, silk pillows, and other valuable ar- 
ticles: in the middle is a cradle neatly 
Covered, upon which the king or ras 
sits, with all bis household servants 
standing round him. The troops then 
ome in galloping helter-skelter round 
the ashwar, and riding for some time 
‘namad way, hallooing and making 
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a great noise. They afterwards come 
one by one in their turns, at full gallop, 
to the foot of the raised place where 
the king is seated, and turo their horses 
round and round, shaking their heads 
and spears as if they were mad ; boast- 
ing of themselves in such a manner as 
to make any stranger believe they were 
mad. I write the following only to 
show in what nonsensical manner the 
greatest noblemen in Abyssinia boast 
of themselves before the king: Ané 
wond allicar ; ané umbesser ; ané 
sart ; ber igre ané nebre ; ané nego- 
dur ; coulou ferrey li ; ané ferrey mer 
dar net ; Shangarler guddi ; Garler 
guddi, &c. I aim man’s master ; | am 
a lion; I am fire ; on foot I am a leo- 
pard ; lam thunder; all fear me; I 
am the physic for fear; 1 have kill- 
ed Shangarlers ; killed Garlers,— 
anda deal of other nonsense. All 
who have killed an enemy through- 
out the year have his pudenda hung 
to their right arm, which, after end- 
ing their speech, they throw down at 
the king’s feet. This review lasts 
three days; after which every one 
knows his destiny, whether he is to re- 
main governor of his districts, or wheth- 
er another is to take his office, All 
preferment, breaking, making, and 
changing in the government is done at 
this ume.” 

A young Abyssinian is quite unha 
py and little honourable till he kills bis 
man ; and as war does not always af- 
ford bim opportunities, he goes quietly 
into the country of the Garlers (guided, 
indeed, by one of the natives whom he 
bribes to do him that service) and_ kills 
any stray wretch he meets with, re- 
turning home in inglorious triumph with 
the brutal proof of his murder hanging 
on his arm. 

The Pagan Garlers, i. e. the inhab- 
itants of Aszovo, Carrar, and High-yer, 
are a brave people, and faithful to their 
word. ‘They entertain much venera- 
tion for all great trees and waters, elect 
their kings for seven years, and driak 
the warm blood of the animals they 
killas a luxury, though they will not 
eat the flesh raw like theChristiao Abys- 
sinians, 
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“The Arshengy and Dower Garler 
are Mussulmen : they make very hand- 
Some brass chains, which all Garlers 
wear about their necks ; they also bring 
them to the Christian markets for sale : 
the Christians buy them for their horses’ 
and mules’ neck-ornaments. They al- 


$0 bring a great many zebras’ manes, 


which the Christians put about their 
horses’ necks when saddled.” 

In the more civilized parts of Abys- 
Sinia, salt is the small money of traffic. 
This currency is brought from Teltal, 
cut into pieces about ten inches in 
Jength and three in width, of a long 
square form. From thirty to thirty-five 
pieces go to the dollar in Inderter ; 
but the farther it is carried into the 
country, it passes for more. In Gon- 
dar, ten or twelve pieces are of the val- 
ue of a dollar. The gold brought 
from Shangarler, of the size of a pin’s 
head to a pea, is exchanged for salt, 
knives, spears, cloth, &c. and is very 
pure, till adulterated with silver by the 
silversmiths of Abyssinia. This pre- 
cious metal is valued according to their 
weights, which are the quarry, dream, 
Vocate; and nattle, or pound. ‘Ten 


quarrys make a dream, ten dreams a 
vocate, and twelve vocates a nattle, 
There are no measures of length but 
the gudge, which is from the elbow to 
the poiot of the middle finger. Gun- 
powder is manufactured of better quali- 
ty than in Arabia. 

The Abyssinians are very polite, 
“¢ No one ever passes his equals or bet- 
ters without uncovering his breast, and 
bowing with his head, which they re- 
turn in the same manner.” 

Our author tells a queer story of a 
remarkable disorder and its cure; but 
asthis impeaches his sagacity, if not his 
veracity, we pass over his account 
of his wife’s sickness and the remedy, 

** Ras Walder Serlassey is the strong- 
est prince in Abyssinia, and has of his 
own eight thousand  five-hundred 
matchlocks, besides a great quantity 
belonging to his chiefs, about two thou- 
sand horses, and above twenty thou- 
sand shields-men ;_ still he is as mean 
as a common Jew, and a great liar: 
though one thing is to his credit, he is 
very merciful to prisoners, &c. and he 
is a brave hard fighter.” 
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KEATS’ NEW POEMS.* 


From the New Monthly Magazine, September 1820, 


— poems have nothing showy, 


or extravagant, or eccentric about 

them ; but are pieces of calm beauty, 
or of Jone and self-supported grandeur. 
There isa fine freeness of touch about 
them, like that which is manifest in the 
old marbles, as though the poet played 
at will his fancy’s virginal, and produ- 
ced his most perfect works without toil. 
We have perused them with the heart- 
jest pleasure—for we feared that their 
youthful author was suffering his ge- 
nius to be enthralled in the meshes of 
sickly affectation—and we rejoice to 
find these his latest worksas free from 
all offensive peculiarities—as pure, as 
uine, and as lofty, as the severest 


critic could desire. 


“‘ Lamia,” the first of these poems, 


is founded on the following passage 
in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
which is given as a note at its close : 


“ Philostratus, in his fourth book de Vita Apoilonii, 
hath a memorable instance in this kind, which I may 
not omit, of one Menippus Lycius, a young man 
twenty-five years of age, that, going betwixt 
Cenchreas and Corinth, met such a phantasm in the 
habit of a fair gentlewoman, which taking him by 
the hand, carried him home to her house, in the st- 
burbs of Corinth, and told him she was a Phwnician 
by birth, and if he would tarry with her, he should 
hear her sing and play, and drink such wine as ne 
ver any drank, and no man should molest him ; but 
she, being fair and lovely, would live and die with 
him, that was fair and lovely to behold. The young 
man, a philosopher, otherwise staid and discreet, able 
to moderate his passions, tho’ not this one of love, tat- 
ried with her a while to his great contént, and at 
last married her, to whose wedding, amongst othe? 





* Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of Saint Agnes,and other Poems. By John Keats, Author of Endymion. 
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guests, came Apollonias; who, by some probabi¢ 
conjectures, found her out tobe a serpent, 2 lamia > 
and that all her furniture was, like Tantalus’s gold 
described by Homer, no substance, but mere illusions. 
When she saw herself deseried, she wept, and desired 
Apollonius to be silent, but he would not be moved» 
and thereupon she, plate, house, and all that was in it, 
vanished in an instant: many thousands took no- 
tice of this fact, for it was done in the midst of Greece.” 
Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
Part 3, Sect. 2. Memb. 1. Subs. 1. 


The poem commences with the de- 
scent of Mercury to Crete, in search of 
a nymph of whom he is enamoured. 
We give the opening passage, as it will 
enable the reader to feel the airy spirit 
with which the young poet sets forth 
on his career. 


Upon a time, before the faery broods 

Drove Nymph and Satyr from the prosperous woods, 
Before King Oberon’s bright diadem, 

Sceptre,and mantle, clasp’d with dewy gem, 
Frighted away the Dryeds and the Fauns 

From rushes green, and brakes, and cowslip’d lawns, 
The ever-smitten Hermes empty left 

His golden throne, bent warm on amorous theft. 
From high Olympus had he stolen light, 

On this side of Jove’s clouds, to escape the sight 

Of his great summoner, and made retreat 

Into a forest on the shores of Crete. 

For somewhere in that sacred island dwelt 

A nymph, to whom all heofed Satyrs knelt ; 

At whose white feet the languid Tritons pour’d 
Pearls, while on land they wither’d and adored. 

Fast by the springs where she to bathe was wont, 
And in those meads where sometime she might haunt, 
Were strewn rich gifts, unknown to any Muse, 
Though Fancy’s casket were unlock’d to choose, 

Ah, what a world of love was at her feet ! 

So Hermes thought, and a celestial heart 

Burnt from his winged heels to either ear, 

That froma whiteness, as the lily clear, 

Blush’d into roses ’mid his golden hair, 

Fallen in jealous curls about his shoulders bare. 


After seeking the nymph with vain 
search through the vales and woods, as 
he rests upon the ground pensively, he 
hears a mournful voice, “ such as once 
heard in gentle heart destroys all pain 
but pity,” and perceives in a dusky 
brake a magnificent serpent, with the 
lips of a.woman, who addresses him in 
human words, and promises to place 
the nymph before him, if he will set 
her spirit free from her serpent-form. 
He consents—his utmost- wishes are 
gtanted—and the brilliant snake, aftera 
convulsive agony, vanishes, and Lam- 
1a 8 soft voice is heard luting in the air. 
Having enjoyed power during her de- 
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gradation to send her spirit into distant 
places, she had seen and loved Lycius, 
a youth of Corinth, whom she now 
hastens to meet in her new, angelic 
beauty. He seesand loves her: and is 
led by her to a beautiful palace in the 
midst of Corinth, which none ever re- 
membered to have seen before, where 
they live for some time in ao unbroken 
dream of love. But Lycius, at last, 
becomes restless in his happiness, and 
longs to shew his beautiful mistress to 
the world. He resolves to solemnize 
publicly bis marriage festival, against 
which she tremblingly remonstrates in 
vain. Finding she cannot wia him 
from his purpose, — 


She sets herself high-thoughted how to dress 
Her misery in fit magnificence : 


And the following is the beautiful 
result of her art : 


About the halls, and to and from the doors, 

These was a noise of wings, till in short space 

The glowing banquet-room shone with wide-arched 
grace. 

A haunting music, sole perhaps and lone 

Supportress of the faery-roof, made moan 

Throughout, as fearful the whole charm might fhde. 

Fresh carved cedar, mimicking a glade 

Of palm and plantain, met from eitherside, 

High in the midst, in honour of the bride : 

‘Two palms and then two plantains, and soon, 

From either side their stems branch’d one to one 

Ali down the aisled place ; and beneath all 


There san aaa of lamps straight on from wall te 
wa 


So canopied, lay an untasted feast 

Teeming with odours, Lamia, regal drest, 

Silently paced about, and as she went, 

In pale contented sort of discontent, 

Mission’d her viewless servants to enrich 

The fretted splendour of each nook and niche. 

Between the tree-stems, marbled plain at first, 

Came jasper pannels; then, anon, there burst 

Forth creeping imagery of slighter trees, 

And with the larger wove in smal! intricaejes. 

Approving all, she faded at self-will, 

And shut the chamber up, close, hush'd and still, 

Complete and ready for the revels rude, 

When dreadful guests would come to spoil her soli- 
tude, 


The fatal day arrives—the guests as- 
semble-——Apollonius, the tutor of 
cius, comes an unbidden guest—but all, 
for a while, is laxury and delighted 
wonder.— 


Soft went the music the soft air along, 
While fluent Greek a vowel’d undersong 
Kept up among the guests, discoursing low 
At first, for searcely was the wine at flow ; 
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But when the happy vintage touch’d their brains, 

Louder they talk, and louder come the strains 

Of powerful instraments :—the gorgeous dyes, 

The space, the splendour of the draperies, 

The roof of awful richness, nectarous cheer, 

Beautiful slaves, and Lamia’s self, appear, 

Now, when the wine has done its rosy deed, 

And every sou! from human trammels freed, 

No more so strange; for merry wine,sweet wine, 

‘Will make Elysian shades not too fair, too divine. 

Soon was God Bacchus at meridian height ; 

Flash’d were their cheeks, and bright eyes double 
bright ; 

Garlands of every green, and every scent 

From vales deflower’d, or forest-trees branch-rent, 

In baskets of bright osier’d gold were brought 

High as the handles heap’d, to suit the thought 

Of every guest ; that each, as he did please, 

Might fancy-fit his brows, silk-pillow’d at his ease. 


The awful catastrophe is, however, 
athand. In the midst of the festivi- 
ties Apollonius fixes his eye upon the 
cold, pallid, beseeching bride—she 
vanishes with a frightful scream, and 
Lycius is found, on his high couch, 
lifeless ! Thee: is, in this poem, a 
mingling of Greek majesty with fairy 
Juxuriance, which we have not else- 
where seen. The fair shapes stand 
clear in their antique beauty, encircled 
with the profuse magnificence of ro- 
mance, and in the thick atmosphere of 
its golden lustre ! 


«‘ Isabella” is the old and sweet tale 
of the Pot of Basil, from Boccaccio, 
which forms the groundwork of Barry 
Cornwall's delicious Sicilian story. It 
is here so differently told, that we need 
not undertake the invidious task of de- 
ciding which is the sweetest. The 
poem of Mr. Keats has not the luxury 
of description, nor the rich love-scenes, 
of Mr. Cornwall ; but he tells the tale 
with a naked and affecting simplicity 
which goes irresistibly to the heart. 
The following description of Isabella’s 
visit with her old nurse to her lover's 
grave, and their digging for the head, is 
as wildly intense as any thing which 
we can remember, 


See,as they creep along the river side, 
How she doth whisper to thataged Dame, 
And, after looking round the champaign wide, 
Shows her a knife.—* What feverous hectic flame 
Burns in thee, child ?—What good can thee betide, 
That thou should’st smile again ?”—The evening 
came, 
And they had found Lorenzo’s earthy bed ; 


. The flint was there, the berries at his head, 
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Who hath not loiter’d in a green ehurch-yard, 
And let his spirit, like a demon-moie, 
Work through the clayey soil and gravel hard, 
To see scull, coffin’d bones, and funeral stole ; 
Pitying cach form that hungry Death hath marr’d, 
And filling it onee more with human soul ? 
Ah! this is holiday to what was feit 
When Isabella by Lorenao knelt. 


She gaz’d into the fresh-thrown mould, as though 
One glance did fully all its secrets tell ; 

Clearly she saw, as other eyes would know 
Pale limbs at bottom of a crystal well; 

Upon the murderous spot she seem’d to grow 
Like toa native lily of the dell : 

Then with ner knife, all sudden, she began 

To dig more fervently than misers ean. 


Soon she turn’d up asoiled glove, whereon 
Her silk had play'd in purple phantasies, 
She kiss’d it with a lip more chil! than stone, 
And put it in her bosom, where it dries 
And freezes utierly unto the bone 
Those dainties made to still aninfant’s cries: 
Then *gan she work agaid ; nor stay’d her care, 
But to throw back at times her veiling hair, 


That old nurse stood beside her wondering, 
Until her heart felt pity to the core 
At sight of such a dismal! labouring, 
And so she kneeled, with her locks all hoar, 
And put her Jean hands to the horrid thing : 
Three hours they labour’d at this travail sores 
At last they felt the kernel of the grave, 
And Isabella did not stamp and rave. 


“The Eve of St. Agnes” is a piece of 
consecrated fancy, which shews how a 
young lover, in the purity of heart, 
went to see his gentle mistress, the 
daughter of a baron, as she laid herself 
in her couch to dream in that holy sea- 
son—and how she awoke and these 
lovers fled into the storm—while the 
father and his guests were oppressed 
with strange night-mare, and the old 
nurse died smitten with the palsy. A 
soft religious light is shed over the 
whole story. ‘The following is part of 
the exquisite scene in the chamber : 


A casement high and triple-arch’d there was, 

All garlanded with carven imag’ries 

Of fruits,and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 

And diamonded with panes of quaint device 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

Asare the tiger-moth's deep-damask’d wings ; 

And in the midst, *mong thousand heraldries, 

And twilight saints,and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded seutcheon blush’d with blood of queens 
and kings. 


Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
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And on her haira glory, like a saint : 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven :—Porphyro grew faint : 

She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 


Anon his heart revives: her vespers done, 

Ofall its wreathed pearls her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 

Loosens her fragrant bodice ; by degrees 

Yer rich attire creeps rustling to her knees ; 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 

In fancy .fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, orall the eharm is fled. 


Soon,trembling in her soft and chilly nest 

Insort of wakef..] swoon, perplex’d she lay, 

Unti! the poppied warmth of steep oppress’d 

Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
Biissfully haven’d both from joy and pain ; 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray 5 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 


Stol’n to this paradise, and so entraneed, 

Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 

And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 

To wake intoaslumberous tend erness ; 

Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 

And breath’d himself: then from the closet crept, 

Noiseiess as fear in a wide wilderness, 

And over the hush’d carpet, silent, stept, 

And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo |~how 
fast she slept. 


“ Hyperion, a fragment,” is in a very 
different style. It shews us old Saturn 
afier the loss of his empire, and the Ti- 
tans in their horrid cave, meditating re- 
venge on the usurper, and young Apollo 
breathing in the dawn of his joyous ex- 
istence. Its ‘ woods are ruthless, dread- 
ful, deaf, and dull:” the soul of dim an- 
tiquity hovers, like a mountain-cloud, 
over its vast and gloomy grandeur ; it 
carries us back in spirit beyond the clas- 
sival age ; earlier than “ the gods of the 
Greeks ;” when the powers of ereation 
were to be met with visible about the 
young earth, shouldering the mountains, 
and with their huge forms filling the 
vallies, The sorrows of this piece are 
“huge ;” its utterance “ large;” its 
tears “big.” We do not think any thing 
exceeds in silent grandeur the opening 
of the poem, which exhibits Saturn in 
his solitude : 


Deep in the shady sadness of'a vale, 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s once star, 
Sat gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Sull as the silence round about his lair ; 
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Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Notso much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 

A stream went voiceless by, still deaden’d more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 
Spreading a shade : the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips. 


Along the margin-sand large foot-marks went 
No further than to where his feet had stray’d, 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred ; and his realmiess eyes were closed 5 
While his bow’d head seem'd list’ning to the Earth, 
His ancient mother, for some eomfort yet. 


The picture of the vast abode of Cy- 
bele and the Titans—and of its gigantic 
inhabitants,is in the sublimest style of 
Asch ylus. 


It wasa den where no insulting light 
Could glimmer on their tears ; where their own groans 
They feit , but heard not, for the solid roar 
Of thanderous waterfails and torrents hoarse, 
Pouring a constant bulk, uncertain where. 
Crag jutting forth to crag, and rocks that seem’d 
Ever as if just rising fiom a sleep 
Forehead to forehead heid their monstrous horns ;. 
And thus in thousand hugest phantasies 
Made a fit roofing to this nest of woe. 
Instead of thrones, hard flint they sat upon, 
Couches of rugged stone, and slaty ridge 
Stubborn’d with iron. All were not assembled: 
Some chain’d in torture, and some wandering. 
Cceus and Gyges, and Briareus, 
Typhon, and Dolor, and Porphyrion, 
With many more, the brawniest in assault, 
Were pent in regions of laborious breath ; 
Dungeon‘d in opaque element, to keep 
Their clenched teeth still elench’d, and all their limbs 
Lock’d up like veins of metal, crampt and serew’d ; 
Without a motion, save of their big hearts 
Heaving in pain, and horribly eonvuls’d 
With sanguine feverous boiling gurge of pulse, 
Mnemosyne was straying in the world ; 
Far from her moon had Phebe wandeved ; 
And many else were free to roam abroad, 
But for the main, here found they covert drear: 
Scaree images of life, one here, one there, 
Lay vast and edgeways ; like a dismal cirque 
Of Druid stones, upon a fi moor, 
When the chill rain begins at shut of eve, 
In dull November, and their chance! vault, 
The Heaven itself, is blinded throughout night. 
Each one kept shroud, nor to his neighbour gave 
Or word, or look, or action of despair. 
Creus was one ; his ponderous iron mace 
Lay by him, and a shatter’d rib of rock 
Told of his rage, ere he thus sank and pined. 
Iapetus another ; in his grasp, 
A serpent’s plashy neck ; its barbed tongue 
Squeez’d from the gorge, and all its uncurl’d length, 
Dead ; and because the creature could not spit 
Its poison in the eyes of conqueringJove. - 
Next Cottus; prone he lay, chip uppermost, 
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As thoughin pain ; for still upon the flint 
He ground severe his skull, with open mouth 
And eyes at horrid workings. Nearest him 
Asia, born of most enormous Caf, 
Who cost her mother Teiias keener pangs, 
Though feminine, than amy of her sons: 
More thought than woe was in her dusky face, 
For she was prophesying of her glory ; 
And in her wide imagination stood 
Pal'a-shaded temples, and high rival fanes, 
By Oxus or in Ganges’ sacredisles. . 
Even as Hope upon her anchor leans, © 
So leant she, not to fair upon a tusk 
Shed from the broadest of her elephants. 
Above her, on a crag’s uneasy shelve, 
Upon his elbow rais’d, all prostrate else, 
Shadow’d Enceladus ; once tame and mild 
As grazing ok unworried in the meads ; 
Now tige:-passioned, lion-thoughted, wroth, 
He meditated, plotted, and even now 
Was hurling mountains in that second war, 
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Not long delay’d, that scar’d the younger Gods 
To hide themselves in forms of beast and bird. 
Not far hence Atlas ; and beside him prone 
Phoreus, the sire of Gorgons. Neighbour’d close 
Oceanus, and Tethys, in whose lap 

Sobb’d Clymene among her tangied hair. 

In midst of all lay Themis, at the feet 

Of Ops the queen all clouded round from sight; 
No shape distinguishable, more than when 
Thick night confounds the pine-tops with the clouds 
And many else whose names may not be told. 


We now take leave of Mr. Keats 
with wonder at the gigantic stride 
which he has taken, and with the good 
hope that, if he proceeds in the high 
and pure style which he has now chos- 
en, he will attain an exalted and a 
lasting station among English poets. 








— — 


CORNUCOPIA 


Of Literary Curiosities and Remarkable Facts. 





From the English Magazines, Aug. and Sept. 1820. 


GRAND SURGICAL OPERATION. 


PRE most surprising and honourable 
operation of surgery is, without any 
contradiction, that lately executed by 
M. Richerand, by taking away a part of 
the ribs and the pleura. The patient 
was himself a medical man, and not ig- 
norant of the danger he ran in this oper- 
ation, but he also knew that his disorder 
was otherwise incurable. He was at- 
tacked with a cancer on the internal 
surface of the ribs and of the pleura, 
which continually produced enormous 
fungosities, that had been in vain at- 
tempted to be repressed by the actual 
cautery. M. Richerand was obliged 
to lay the ribs bare, to saw away two 
to detach them from the. pleura, and to 
cut away all the cancerous part of that 
membrane, As he had made the open- 
ing, the air rushing into the chest occa- 
sioned the first day great suffering and 
distressing shortness of breath ; the 
surgeon could touch and see the heart 
through the pericardium, which was as 
transparent as glass, and could assure 
himself of the total insensibility of both. 
Much serous fluid flowed from the 
wound, as long as it remained open, 


but it filled up slowly by means of the 


adhesion of the lung with the pericardi- 
um and the fleshy granulations that were 
formed in it. At length the patient 
got so well, that on the twenty-seventh 
day after the operation, he could not 
resist the desire of going to the Medical 
School to see the fragments of the rib 
that had been taken from him, and io 
three or four days afterwards, he return- 
ed home, and went about his ordinary 
business. The success of M. Richerand 
is the more important, because it will 
authorize, in other cases, enterprizes 
which, according to received opinions, 
would appear impossible ; and we shall 
be less afraid of penetrating into. the 
interior of the chest. M. Richerand 
even hopes that by opening the pericar- 
dium itself, and using proper injections, 
we may cure a disease that has hitherto 
been always fatal, the dropsy of that 
cavity. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

I remember an Italian author who 
proposes consigning his state rooms to 
the different virtues suiting the noble 
inhabitants and guests: chastity, tem- 
perance, honour, integrity, &c. In- 
tegrity lodges a prime minister, temper~ 
ance a city alderman, and chastity ® 
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young widow of quality, &c. I fear 
this writer was somewhat of a wag, 
and required a delicate duty from the 
master of the mansion. 


FATA MORGANA. 


This singular and curious phenome- 
non, which is occasionally seen near the 
Bay of Naples, and which is nearly al- 
lied to the mirage, so well known io the 
east, was observed in Huntingdonshire, 
during the late hot weather. ‘The sun 
was shining in a cloudless sky, and the 
light vapors arising from the river Ouze, 
were hovering over a little hill, near St. 
Neot’s ; when suddenly the village of 
Great Paxton, its farm-houses, barns, 
dispersed cottages, and indeed the whole 
of its beautiful and picturesque scenery 
were distinctly visible in these vapours, 
forming a splendid aerial picture, which 
extended from east to west for several 
hundred yards. ‘This natural panorama 
lasted for about ten minutes, and was 
visible from a_ neighbouring declivity, 
about halfa mile from Great Paxton. 

‘ADVICE AND CAUTION, 

When old persons inveigh against 
the vanity and nonsense of the world 
in order to check the wishes and curiosi- 
ty of young persons from making their 
experiments also, they remind me of 
the indifference with which a man hands 
a newspaper to his neighbour, after aa 
hour’s enjoyment of it, saying, “ There’s 
nothing in it, sir.” The poet speaks 
more philosophically on this subject. 

~—For youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears, 
Than settled age his tables and his weeds 
importing health and graveness. 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet. 


LORD BYRON. 


A French prose translation of the 
works of Lord Byron is announced in 
the Paris Journals, and we find in the 
collection some pieces unknown to 
English readers as the compositions of 
his Lordship : the Vampyre, that mis- 
erable imposition, is one of these : and 
of Oscar and Alna, and Calmur and 
Orla, we know nothing whatever. 

The observations added in one of 
the French periodical works to the ad- 
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vertisement of the above, we shall quote; 
as they are but short:—‘* The poetry 
of Lord Byron, being original, pictur- 
esque, energetic, and often sublime, 
must inevitably lose a good deal in 
translation into prose. In the present 
case, it is often rendered to us pale and 
disfigured. Nevertheless. one reads 
with interest these strange compositions, 
sparkling with beauties, the author of 
which derives noble inspiration from 
the wanderings of a melancholy and 
disordered imagination, disdawful of 
every species of restraint. He is defi- 
cient io the judgment which would 
enable him to conceive aod arrange a 
plan. He rarely evinces that deep sen- 
sibility which evidently comes from the 
heart, and certainly reaches to it. A 
sombre misanthropy dominates over his 
imagination ; yet a cold contempt for 
mankind, for life, for all terrestrial things, 
—and a satiety which extends to all ob- 
jects, do not prevent him from giving 
utterance to grand and beautifui thoughts, 
which escape, as if by fits and starts, 
from the gloom io which his mind seeme 
enveloped. The perusal of his poems, 
though seductive, has no great influence 
on the heart. No one can find himself 
better or bappier in consequence of his 
communication with the works of this 
distinguished English nobleman.” 


DRAWING THE WRONG TOOTH. 

One gf the most curious applications 
of galvanism to the useful purposes of 
life, is its recent employment as a means 
of distinguishing bad teeth from good. 
The test which galvanism has now sup- 
plied to remedy the frequent mistakes 
made by dentists, who, instead of rid- 
ding you of av bad tooth, will draw the 
best tooth you ha¥® in your head, is 
considered to be one of infallible cer- 
tainty in its application. The method 
is thus described by Professor Aldini, 
the nephew of Galvani. “ He (the 
dentist) first insulates the patient, and 
then places in his hands an electric 
chain ; he then applies a smail piece of 
wire, and draws it gradually over the 
surface of the tooth ; he then appliesit 
to the next tooth in the same manner, 


and proceeds in the like method with the 
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rest until he comes to the diseased tooth, 
which is discovered by violent pain 
being produced, and an involuntary 
emotion in the body. It has always 
been remarked when the tooth is ex- 
tracted, that it exhibits a careous part, 
which in its proper situation was not 
visible.” Need we add, that after the 
discovery of so sinple a test, drawing a 
wrong tooth ought to be made felony at 
least ? 


ON THE INCREASE OF SOUND DURING 
THE NIGHT, 


Tt has been remarked, even by the 
ancients, that the intensity of sound is 
greatly increased during the night— 
Humboldt was particularly struck with 
this fact when he heard the noise of the 
great cataracts of the Orinoco in the 
plain which surrounds the Mission of 
the Apures. This noise is three times 
greater in the night than in the day. 
Some writers have ascribed this to the 
cessation of the humming of insects, the 
singing of birds, and the action of the 
wind upon the leaves of trees: but this 
cannot be the cause of it at the Orinoco, 
where the humming of insects is much 
greater in the night than in the day, 
and where the breeze is never felt til 
after sunset. Humboldt, therefore, as- 
cribes it to the presence of the sun, 
which acts on the propagation and inten- 
sity of sound, by opposing them with 
currents of air of different density, and 
partial undulations of the atmosphere, 
caused by the unequal heating of dil- 
ferent parts of the ground. In these 
cases the waves of sound are divided 
into two waves, where the density of 
the medium suddenly changes, and a 
sort of acoustic mirage is produced, aris- 
ing from the want of homogenity of 
the air in the same manner as the 
luminous mirage is produced from an 
anologous cause.—Ann, de Chim. 


HEALTH. 


How many persons labour under 
lowness of spirits, from not being aware 
that a very slight medical aid would 
liberate them from these “ blue devils,’ 
Were we all able to distinguish moral 
from physical evils, ,we should not so 
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often talk of unhappiness, misery &e, ; 
and it may be feared that many men 
have applied a pistol to their heads in - 
a great agony of mind, when a few 
gentle cathartics would have restored 
them to cheerfulness and health, 


FIELDING AND RICHARDSON, 


Fielding, like a modern portrait. 
painter or statuary, made his characters 
resemble individuals, Richardson, on 
the contrary, painted from fancy, in 
imitation of the beau ideal, by which 
the statue or painting represented no 
real person, but a character made up of 
various excellent qualities from different 
persons, as in the exhibition of the 
super-excellent Lais. Fielding’s Tom 
Jones is an individual we often meet 
with in life; Sir Charles Grandison an 
ideal excellence, and compiled from 
others— 


* A faultless monster that the world ne’er saw.” 


THE VAMPIRE. 


This marvellous story, which at- 
tracted so much notice iv the New 
Monthly Magazine as to lead to its se- 
parate and popular publication, has 
run the dramatic gauntlet from the 
Porte St. Martin through nearly all the 
minor theatres of Paris. ‘Though it is 
of a perfectly melo-dramatic cast, it 
met with only a limited success ; and, 
though adapted with considerable talent 
to our stage, by Mr. Planche (we are 
told), it promises only a very brief ex- 
istence at the Lyceum. The dialogue 
is not a little bombastic, and the poetry 
poor. Were it worth while to criticise 
the conduct of such a production, it 
might be said that it is too much to 
have the plot thrice unfolded ; first, by 
a preliminary vision ; secondly, by a 
drunken servant ; and thirdly, by the 
main action.—Consistency, in a piece 
of this sort, isnot to be looked for; and 
accordingly it is a jumble of inconsis- 
tencies—not merely those springing 
from its unnatural ground-work, but of 
manners, costume, combination, &c, 
all of which might have agreed, and 
were not necessarily outré, From the 
interest being betrayed at the com- 
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mencement, the performance drags 
heavily on: Punch would be a thou- 
sand times betier subject for a melo- 
drame. The Scenery is appropriate, 
and Monsieur the Varnpire being shot 
in an attempt to carry off a rustic bride 
(by way of having two strings to his 
bow) dies very prettily, with an effect 
of light upon his armour. His final 
disappearance, on the sinking of the 
moon, is also well managed, The 
other chief characters are the Lady 
Margaret, Lord Ronald, her father, 


M‘Swill, a drunken henchman, 


BEAUTY. 
Men who marry for the beauty only 
of their wives, found their conjugal hap- 


piness ON a very precarious tenure: 


they cannot renew the lease, or repair 
the premises, or enter into new ones; 
whilst the old one is every day falling 
to ruin: and as marriage is a concurrent 
lease, the hope of survivorship is equally 
uncertain, Our early dramatists have 
given some useful hints on this delicate 
subject— 

“ By her virtue learn to square 

And level out your life: for to be fair 

And nothing virtuous, only fits the eye 

Of gaudy youth and swelling vanity,” 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess. 


GIL BLAS AND DON QUIXOTE. 


These very ingenious and diverting 
authors seem calculated to please readers 
of very different descriptions. 
observed that literary men are most de- 
lighted with Don Quixote, and men of 
the world with Gil Blas, Perhaps the 
preference of Don Quixote in the for- 
mer may be ascribed to the sympathy 
which learned readers feel for the knight, 
whose aberrations of intellect originated 
from too intense an application to books 
of his own selection, and from whims 
which his own brain engendered. 


DRUIDS, 


We learn that the ancient Druids 
veckoned their days not by the course 
of the sun, but by that of the moon, 
Perhaps some learned ladies of this age 
have adopted the almanack of the Dru- 
ids, and regulate their days or rather 
nights, by this planet; and the dame 
of fashion, like the Satan in Paradise 
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Lost, never thinks of the sun, but to ad- 
dress him io the lines of that immortal 
bard, 
“ To tell him how she hates his beams.” 
LEARNED LADIES. 

A person who frequently attended 
the Royal Institution, and who was 
both astonished and delighted with the 
numerous attendance of the fair sex at 
these scientific lectures, observed witha 
smile somewhat Sardonic, that he saw 
great advantage arising from that cir- 
cumstance, as he was sure that for the 
future the sciences would no longer have 
any secrets. 


EVIDENCE ADMITTED. 

Mr. R. a staunch Lawyer, used fre- 
quently to rate his wife for ber unfound- 
ed stories, for which she was in vain 
requested to bring some authority or 
voucher. Once in a passion she told 
him that. he was a cuckold. Now, 
my dear, replied Mr. R. with the uat- 
most sung froid, now I believe I may 
consider your own assertion as the best 
possible evidence. 


BARON SMYTH’S RIDDLE. 

Some men of the greatest talents have 
taken delight in composing or endeav- 
ouring to unravel riddles. Dean Swift 
isa case inpoint. Sir Willam Smyth, 
the learned Irish Baron of the Exche- 
quer, at one time spent two days and 
nights in considering the answer to this 
conundrum: Why is an egg underdone, 
like an egg overdone 2 He would not 
suffer any one to give him the answer, 
which he at last discovered. It is atol- 
erable pun enough. Because they are 
both hardly done. ~ 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 

A witness was one day called to the 
house of commons, when some one took 
notice, and pointedly remarked upon bis 
ill looks ; Mr. Fox (afterwards Lord 
Holland), whose gloomy countenance 
strongly marked his character, observed, 
“ ‘That it was unjust, ungenerous, and 
unmanly, to censure a man for that sig- 
nature which God had impressed upos 
his countenance, and which therefore be 
could not by any means remedy or- a- 
void.” Mr, Pitt rose hastily, and said, 
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a * T agree from my heart with the obser- 
vation of my fellow member ; it is forci- 
ble, it is judicious, and true. But there 
are some (throwing his eyes full on Fox) 
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upon whose face the hand of Heaven 
has so stamped the mark of wickedness, 
that it were IMPIETY not to give it cre. 
dit.” 








POETRY. 





THE DEAD MOTHER : 


A DIALOGUE. 
Persons, Father and Child. 


¥. TOUCH not thy mother, boy—Thou canst not 
wake her. 
C. Why, father ? She still wakens at this hour, 
F. Your mother’s—dead, my child. 
) C. And what is dead? 
If she be dead, why then ‘tis only sleeping, 
e For I am sure she sleeps. Come, mother—rise— 
Her hand is very cold ! 
F. Her heart is cold. 
Her limbs are bloodless, would that mine were so ! 
i C. Ifshe would waken, she would soon be warm, 
Why isshe wrapt in this thin sheet? IfI, 
This winter morning, were not covered better, 
I should be cold like her. 

F. , No—not like her: 
The fire might warm you, or thick clothes—but her— 
Nothing can warm again ! 

c. IfI could wake her, 
She would smile on me, as she always does, 

And kiss me. Mother! you have slept too long— 
Her face is pale—and it would frighten me, 
1 But that I know she loves me. 
ie F Come, my child. 
¢. Once, when I sat upon her lap, I felt 
A beating at her side, and then she said 
It was her heart that beat, and bade me feel 
For my own heart, and they both beat alike, 
Only mine was the quickest—And I feel 
My own heart yet—but her’s—I cannot feel— 
F. Child! child!—you drive me mad—Come hence, 
I say. 

C. Nay, father, be not angry! let me stay 
Here till my mother wakens. 

F. Lhave told you, 
Your mother cannot ’wake—not in this world— 

But in another she will’ wake for us. 
‘When we have slept like her, then shall we see her. 

C. Would it were night then ! : 

i F. No,unhappy child ! 
i Full many a night shall pass, ere thou canst sleep, 
That last long sleep—Thy father soon shall sleep 
it; ; 
‘i Then wilt thou be deserted upon earth: 
4 None will regard thee: thou wilt soon forget 
M ‘That thou hadst natural ties,—an orphan lone, 
1 Abandoned to the wiles of wicked men, 
4 And women still more wicked. 
1 c. Father! Father ! 
4 Why do you look so terribly upon me, 
i | You will not burt me. 
a f. Hurt thee, darling ?no ! 
| sorrow’s violence so much of anger, 
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That itshould fright my boy ? Come, dearest, come. 


C. You are not angry then ? 
F. Too well I love you. 
C. All youhave said I cannot now remember, 
Nor what it meant—you terrified me so. 
But this I know, you told me,—I must sleep 
Before my mother wakens—so, to-morrow— 
O father ! that to-morrow were but come ! 


CANZONET. 
(From the Italian of Filicai.) 


Behold ! the sun of Ganges beams, 
Which set on Tagus yesterday ; 

The lurid air with glory streams, 
Exulung in his cheering ray. 

The darkest wishes of the soul, 

Freed from their sin by God’s controul, 

Grow pure: His grace surpassing far 

Thetransient brilliance of an earthly star. 


The sun, kind souree of varied hue, 

On every flower its tint bestows ; 
The violet, with its rich deep blue, 

The lily pale, and blushing rose : 
Thus holy thoughts, that feel no life, 
And sleep ’midst wordly sordid strife, 
Bless‘d and illumin’d from above, 
Awake to moral hght and heavenly love. 


The foliage of the morning hour, 
*Reft of the sun would fade away ; 
Light in itself, and light its lewer— 
A mirror that reflects the day. 
Thus, if the traveller’s eye on glade, 
On mountain, or on rocks, be staid, 
Deem it not wedded to the clod :— 
It rests—and only rests—on Nature's God. ; 


Of God the sun resounds the praise, 
The present God his beams declare, 
The winds their whispering anthem raise, 
And ocean owns that God is there. 
The trees in Deity rejoice , 
And that sweet bird, whose hymning voice, 
In all her wanderings through the grove, 
Would seem to say to God—*‘ I love—I love.” 


Where juts the crag, or slopes the mound, 
At every step love’s pxans rise ; 

Each plant—each stone—shali chaunt a sound, 
In one harmonious sacrifice. 

Now tears prevail—now grief retires— 

To pardon then the soul aspires— 

Pardon from HIM, whose mercies flow 

Tocaneel every sin,and solaee every woe. 





